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What is the flag of England? Winds of the world declare !—KIPtLina, 


bf 
GEORGE II. AT DETTINGEN. 
1743. 


Towarbs the close of the month of June 1743, a great army of 
40,000 gallant men, under a British general, Lord Stair, lay 
bewildered and helpless in the narrow valley, some eight miles 
long, betwixt Dettingen and Aschaffenburg. It seemed a doomed 
army. In the judgment of their exultant enemies, at least, the 
shadow of swift-coming surrender and captivity lay upon it. In 
that German valley, the tragedy of the Caudine Forks, they 
thought, was to be translated into modern terms at British cost! 
An English king, too, the last crowned British monarch who 
commanded an army in actual battle, was in that imperilled host. 
And to the light-tripping French imagination there had already 
arisen the golden vision of a captive English king, with his sub- 
jugated troops, being led in triumph through the streets of Paris ; 
thus compensating distressed French pride for the disasters of 
Crecy and of Poictiers, and the promenade of John I. as a captive 
through London ! 

France, it is to be noted, has enjoyed few ‘ consolations’ of this 
character. Great Britain is not generally looked upon as a 
1 Copyright by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. All rights reserved, 
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‘military’ nation; her true field is the sea. Yet, to quote 
Alison :— 

She has inflicted far greater land disasters on her redoubtable neighbour 
France than all the military monarchies of Europe put together. English 
armies, for 120 years, ravaged France; while England has not seen the fires of a 
French camp since the battle of Hastings. English troops have twice taken the 
French capital ; an English king was crowned at Paris; a French king rode captive 
through London; a French emperor died in English captivity, and his remains 
were surrendered by English generosity. Twice the English horse marched from 
Calais to the Pyrenees; once from the Pyrenees to Calais; the monuments of 
Napoleon in the French capital at this moment owe their preservation from 
German revenge to an English general. All the great disasters and days 
of mourning for France since the Battle of Hastings—Tenchebray, Cressy, 
Poitiers, Azincour, Verneuil, Crevant, Blenheim, ;Oudenarde, Ramillies, Mal- 
plaquet, Minden, Dettingen, Quebec, Egypt, Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, the 
Pyrenees, Orthes, Waterloo—were gained by English generals, and won, for the 
most part, by English soldiers. Even at Fontenoy, the greatest victory of which 
France can boast since Hastings, every regiment in the French army was, on 
their own admission, routed by the terrible English column, and victory was 
snatched from its grasp solely from want of support on the part of the Dutch 
and Austrians. No coalition against France has ever been successful in which 
England did not take a prominent part; none in the end has failed of gaining 
its objects, in which she stood foremost in the fight.—Alison’s ‘Life of 
Marlborough,’ ii. 422. : 

By all the known and ordinary rules of war, the position of the 
allied army at Dettingen was hopeless. To the north rose, steep 
and trackless, and black with pines, the Spessart hills. To the 
south—its banks here and there liquefying into a sour morass— 
flowed the river Maine. The strip of valley betwixt river and 
hills averaged not more than half a mile in width; and on the 
high southern bank of the Maine, which commanded, as the 
broadside of a frigate might command a yacht, the low and 
narrow valley, wet and treacherous with bogs, where the British 
were stranded, was a great French army, 70,000 strong, under 
the most famous of living French generals, the Marshal de 
Noailles. A master of the art of war, de Noailles had thrust a 
strong force over the bridges at Aschaffenburg across the van of 
the allied army, barring its march. He had drawn 23,000 men 
across the Maine at Dettingen, cutting Lord Stair from his base 
at Hanau. And from Dettingen to Aschaffenburg French bat- 
teries, perched on the high southern bank of the Maine, stood 
ready to scourge with fire the narrow valley opposite, crowded 
with a stranded and starving army. 

The most serious feature in the position of the allied army 
was the fact that its communications were cut, and its supplies 
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exhausted. An army, according to Frederick the Great, ‘ moves 
on its stomach,’ and the British stomach, in that strait little 
valley north of the Maine, had got past the marching stage. 
There was a scanty supply of unripe rye for the horses, and a yet 
scantier supply of unnutritious ammunition bread for the men; but 
the interval betwixt that host of 40,000 hungry soldiers and mere 
famine was measurable by hours. De Noailles, in a word, was 
applying, in 1743, to the British army he had caught in so pretty 
a trap, the very treatment which Bismarck applied to Paris in 
1870. He was allowing it to ‘stew in its own juice,’ and was 
superintending the process with a dainty ingenuity which, from 
the abstract military point of view, was altogether admirable. 

Of that imperilled 40,000 only 16,000 were pure British; the 
rest were Hanoverians, Hessians, &c., hired and nourished by 
British gold. But the experiment of trying to starve into tame 
surrender 40,000 soldiers of British or German stock, with 
muskets in their hands, is a somewhat perilous business for even 
the most adroit of military artists. Soldiers of British or kindred 
blood, their native courage edged and made dour by hunger, are 
very apt, in such straits, to turn on their tormentors, and, in 
violation of all the rules of war, tumble them into ruin. As 
Carlyle puts it, ‘40,000 enraged people of English and other 
Platt-Teutsch type would have been very difficult to pin up into 
captivity or death, instead of breakfast. ... The hungry Bare- 
sarks, their blood fairly up, would find or make a way through 
somehow. And the story of the battle of Dettingen is the tale 
of how those 16,000 hungry and angry British soldiers—for they 
did most of the fighting—with all generalship and all the advan- 
tages of ground against them, by sheer, dogged, unscientific, and 
what their enemies complained was mere ‘ stupid’ fighting—the 
fighting of the rank and file, the actual push of reddened bayonets, 
and the blast of volleys delivered so close that they seemed to 
scorch the very flesh of their enemies—burst through De Noailles’ 
toils, tumbled that ingenious general in mere ruin across the 
Maine, and turned starvation into victory. 

The unhistorical reader may wonder how it came to pass that 
in 1743 a British army, with a British monarch at its head, was 
running the risk of capture in central Germany, and under the 
shadow of the Bavarian hills. Carlyle somewhat unkindly pictures 
the typical modern Englishman demanding of the universe in 
mere amazement, ‘ Battle of Dettingen, Battle of Fontenoy—what 
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in the Devil’s name were we doing there?’ He adds that the 
only answer is, ‘ Fit of insanity, delirium tremens, perhaps furens, 
Don’t think of it!’ An educated man is expected to know, ‘ who 
commanded at Aigos-Potamoi, and wrecked the Peloponnesian 
War. But of Dettingen and Fontenoy, where is the living 
Englishman that has the least notion, or seeks for any?’ With 
one consent we have tumbled the Austrian succession war into 
the dustbin, and are cheerfully content that it should lie there. 
It belongs to those wars which may be described as ‘ mere futile 
transitory dust whirlwinds, stilled in blood ;’ spasms of pure dis- 
tracted lunacy on a national scale. ‘The poor human memory,’ 
Carlyle adds, ‘has an alchemy against such horrors. It forgets 
them !’ 

But this is only an example of Carlyle’s too energetic rhetoric, 
and his own more sober judgment may be quoted against his 
swift and sword-edged epithets. In the war with Spain pic- 
turesquely labelled from ‘Jenkins’s ear,’ the statesmanship of 
England was on one side; the dim, inarticulate instinct of its 
common people was on the other. And the people were wiser 
than the statesmen! Walpole was forced into war against his 
will; and, as he listened to the bells of St. Paul’s ringing in 
exultation when war broke out, he said, bitterly, ‘They may ring 
their bells now; before long they will be wringing their hands!’ 
Yet, if ever war was justifiable, that against Spain in 1739 was. 

Spain claimed to be mistress, by decree of the Pope, of all 
the seas and continents covered by the vague title of ‘the Spanish 
main ;’ and so for two centuries, whatever was the case in Europe, 
perpetual war raged in the Tropics. South of the Line the British 
trader was driven by stress of necessity to become a buccaneer, 
and from the days of Drake the unfortunate Pope’s decree 
had been slashed with cutlasses and rent with sea-cannon till it 
became a thing of rags. The claim of Spain to keep half the 
world locked up, from the common life of the race, under an 
ecclesiastical seal, was a menace to civilisation. ‘To lie likea 
dog in the manger over South America,’ reflects Carlyle, ‘ and 
say, snarling, “ None of you shall trade here, though I cannot,” 


Dogs have doors for their hutches, but to pretend barring the 
Tropic of Cancer—that is too big a door for any dog!’ 

By the Assiento treaty the British were allowed to despatch 
one ship, not exceeding 600 tons, to the Spanish main each year ; 
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but what parchment skin of treaties could keep the volume of the 
world’s trade flowing through such a petty squirt ! Illegal traders 
in the Spanish main abounded, and Spanish guarda costas were 
not gentle in their methods of suppressing them. Captain 
Jenkins, with his vessel the Rebecca, sailing from Jamaica to 
London, was stopped and searched off the coast of Havanna, 
by a Spanish revenue cutter. Jenkins was slashed over the head 
with a cutlass, and his left ear half chopped off. A Spanish 
officer then tore off the bleeding ear, flung it in its owner’s face, 
and bade him ‘carry it home to his king and tell him what 
had been done.’ The story of how that little morsel of brown, 
withered human flesh turned out a spark which kindled the in- 
articulate slow-burning wrath of the English nation into a flame, 
and swept England itself into war, has already been told in these 
columns.' Carlyle himself says :— 


The ‘ Jenkins’s ear’ question, which once looked so mad, was sane enough, 
and covered tremendous issues. Half the world lay hidden in embryo under it, 
‘Colonial Empire ’—whose is it to be? Shall half the world be England’s for 
industrial purposes, which is innocent, laudable, conformable to the multipli- 
cation table, at least, and other plain laws? Or shall it be Spain’s, for arrogant, 
torpid, sham-devotional purposes, contradictory to every law? The incalculable 
‘Yankee nation’ itself, biggest phenomenon (once thought beautifullest) of these 
ages,—this, too, little as careless readers on either side of the sea now know it, 
lay involved. Shall there be a Yankee nation, shall there not be? Shall the 
new world be of Spanish type, shall it be of English? Issues which we may call 
immense! Among the then extant sons of Adam, where was he who could in 
the faintest degree surmise what issues lay in the Jenkins’s ear question? And 
it is curious to consider now, with what fierce, deep-breathed doggedness, the 
poor English nation, drawn by their instincts, held fast upon it, and would take 
no denial, as if they had surmised and seen. For the instincts of simple, guile- 
less persons (liable to be counted stupid by the unwary), are sometimes of pro- 
phetic nature, and spring from the deep places of this universe. 


But to the ‘ Jenkins’s ear’ question was added yet another, of 
scale almost as huge. In 1733 the Bourbon houses of Paris and 
Madrid framed betwixt themselves the famous ‘ Family Compact,’ 
one of a series of such compacts which Burke has described as 
‘the most odious and formidable of all conspiracies against the 
liberties of Europe that have ever been framed.’ By this ‘ Com- 
pact’ the foreign policy of two great nations, it was agreed, should 
be ‘ guided exclusively by the interests of the House.’ France 
was to aid Spain with all her forces by land and sea, whenever 
Spain chose to warn England absolutely off the Spanish main. 
The two branches of the Bourbons, in a word, were secretly 


1 See ‘ The Battle of Minden,’ CORNHILL MAGAZINE, August 1897, 
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pledged as allies in a policy which threatened the freedom of 
Europe in general; and England, as the chief Protestant and 
freedom-loving Power, was specially menaced. Its maritime 
supremacy was to be ruined. The attack on the Austrian succes- 
sion was but an attempt to carry out the hateful principles of the 
‘Family Compact.’ Frederick of Prussia, bribed by the hope of 
Silesia, had joined France and Spain. France claimed the 
Netherlands, Spain half Italy, and Gibraltar was to be wrested 
from Great Britain. In wise self-defence England was aiding 
with purse and musket the gallant fight Maria Theresa was 
making for the patrimony of her child. Yet nominally there 
was no war betwixt England and France when the Battle of 
Dettingen was fought ; and this explains Horace Walpole’s famous 
epigram, ‘ We had the name of war with Spain without the thing, 
and war with France without the name.’ 

On June 19, 1743, George II., with his son the Duke of 
Cumberland, who won an evil fame afterwards as ‘the butcher of 
Culloden,’ rode into Lord Stair’s camp at Aschaffenburg. Royal 
father and son, betwixt them, had not military intelligence 
enough to make up a twentieth-rate general; but both had an 
abundant stock of that primary element in a soldier, mere 
fighting courage. George II. Carlyle describes grimly enough 
as ‘a mere courageous Wooden Pole with cocked hat on top;’ 
while of his son, the Duke of Cumberland, he declares that he 
‘ knew little more of war than did the White Horse of Hanover.’ 
But the quality of bulldog courage has been the attribute of the 
Welf race since the days of Henry the Lion, and both father and 
son possessed this in a shining degree. The second George, it is 
true, had not many other titles to human respect. Thackeray 
describes him as ‘a dull little man of low tastes.’ He had neither 
dignity, learning, morals; nor wit. He was ‘a little red-faced, 
staring kinglet ;’ there was no external signature of royalty upon 
him. Bielfeld, quoted by Carlyle, has drawn a curious little pen 
picture of this second of the Georges: a little man, of violent red 
complexion, with eyebrows ashy-blonde, and parboiled blue eyes, 
flush with his face, nay, even standing in relief from it, ‘after the 
manner of a fish’! George had the manners of a clown, and the 
morals of a ‘welcher.’ Everyone remembers how, when his dying 
wife bade him marry again, this remarkable monarch replied, 
through his sobs, ‘No, no! I will have mistresses’! The Duke 
of Cumberland, morally, was, no doubt, an improvement on his 
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father. At least, he had that rudimentary sense of honour 
which teaches a man to scorn a lie. But he was ‘of dim, poor 
head,’ and had not the faintest vestige of military skill, But he 
was ‘as brave as a Welf lion.’ Both father and son, indeed, would 
have shone as hard-swearing, hard-fighting, red-faced privates. 

And yet it may be doubted whether father and son were not, 
on the whole, exactly the leaders which the desperate task before 
the allied army needed. Neither had military science enough to 
know how desperate the situation was. A better general might 
have tried manceuvres, and de Noailles, with all his advantages of 
numbers and position, would have beaten him hopelessly. The 
case was one which needed not so much brains as hard-pushing 
bayonets. ‘In Teuton populations,’ says Carlyle, ‘ on that side of 
the Channel, or on this, there is generally to be found, when you 
apply for it, an unconscious substratum of taciturn inexpugna- 
bility, with depths of potential rage almost unquenchable. Which 
quality is, perhaps, strengthened by their “ stupidity” itself— 
what neighbours call their “ stupidity ”—-want of idle imagining, 
idle flurrying; nay, want even of knowing.’ For mere fierce, 
dogged, hard-thrusting, close-pressing combat—the business in 
which lay the one hope of the allied army—George II. and his 
‘martial Fat Boy,’ the Duke of Cumberland, were not unfit 
leaders. 

For the rest, the British troops at Dettingen were of fine 
fighting quality. The mere names of the regiments stir one like 
the rolling cadences of a passage from Homer : ‘ Ligonier’s Horse,’ 
‘ Onslow’s Foot,’ ‘ Cope’s Dragoons,’ ‘ the Horse Guards Blue,’ ‘the 
Scots Greys,’ ‘the Grenadier Guards,’ ‘the King’s Regiment,’ 
‘the Scotch Fusiliers,’ ‘the Welsh Fusiliers, &c. The Earl of 
Stair himself was a Scottish veteran, familiar with battles, though 
not a ‘lucky’ soldier. Perhaps the finest soldier amongst the 
British was Ligonier, who had played a gallant part in Marl- 
borough’s campaigns. In the Battle of Malplaquet, he had 
twenty-three bullets through his clothes, and was unhurt! But 
Ligonier had a genius for discipline, and he did for what is now 
the 7th (Princess Royal’s) Dragoon Guards, what Sir John Moore 
did for the Light Division—he made it one of the most perfect 
fighting instruments known to history. He became its colonel 
when it was on the Irish establishment and was known as the 8th, 
or ‘Black Horse ;’ afterwards it was called Ligonier’s Horse, then 
the 4th Irish Horse, and now the 7th Dragoon Guards. Under 
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Ligonier it was composed almost exclusively of Irishmen, and he 
so tempered and shaped it by discipline that it became, perhaps, 
the finest single regiment of horse in Europe. 

Carlyle says, somewhat unkindly, that at Dettingen the English 
officers ‘ behaved in the usual way, without knowledge of war, and 
without fear of death; cheering their men, and keeping them 
steady upon the throats of the French.’ But that may be 
fairly described as the whole duty of a British officer in such a 
fight as that of Minden ! 

The logic of hunger compelled the British leaders to come to 
prompt and resolute decision. Hanau was their base of supplies, 
and they determined to fall back upon it through Dettingen. 
George believed that when this movement was detected, De 
Noailles would fall with his utmost force upon his rear, so he kept 
his British regiments as a rearguard, and took command of them 
himself. On June 27, the allied forces began a slow and sullen 
retreat. But de Noailles had thrust his nephew, the Duc de 
Grammont, with 23,000 men, across the bridges at Seligenstadt, 
and seized Dettingen, thus barring George’s retreat. 

It would be difficult to imagine a stronger position than that 
held by de Grammont. The village of Dettingen stands in a 
defile; it is crossed in front by a stream, with treacherous and 
marshy banks; this, in turn, is covered by a morass, De 
Grammont had under him the élite of De Noailles’ army, with 
strict orders not to move from his position, but to hold it to the 
death. The British must straggle through the morass, and 
flounder across the brook to reach the hollow way barred by the 
village, and held by 23,000 of the choicest troops of France, with 
a cross-fire of artillery covering their front. The valley, in a 
word, was a bottle, of which Dettingen was the cork! 

As soon as George II. discovered that, to save his army, way 
must be won with steel and bullet through Dettingen, he changed 
the formation of his forces, and brought the British and Hanove- 
rians to the front. The process took four hours, or from eight 
o'clock to twelve o’clock, to accomplish, and for the whole of that 
period the moving troops were scourged with fire from the French 
guns on the high southern bank of the Maine, a fire against 
which the British cavalry, drawn out in a long and slender line, 
formed a human screen of very penetrable quality. ‘Our 
regiment,’ wrote an officer in Bland’s Dragoons, ‘ was cannonaded 
for nearly three hours hy batteries in front, flank, and rear; and 
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then,’ he adds, ‘our three broken squadrons had to charge nine or 
eleven squadrons of the French Household Guards.’ The relief 
of charging anybody, however, after standing 0 long to be 
helplessly shot at, was so great to Bland’s Dragoons, that they 
dashed through the splendid French Guards as through a brush 
fence: ‘though,’ adds the officer we have quoted, ‘it is a miracle 
one of us escaped!’ 

By noon George had got his front in fighting shape. He had 
religiously put on the coat and hat he had worn at Oudenarde, 
thirty-five years before, when he had personally led a brilliant 
cavalry charge; and the solemn encasing of his stumpy little 
body in that old-fashioned, powder-stained uniform, with its faded 
tints, was a touch of sentiment quite unusual in George’s prosaic 
and sulky nature. Just at this moment came the one French 
blunder which gave to the British a magnificent opportunity. 
De Grammont was little better than arash and gallant youth, 
and there rode beside him French nobles as daring and as 
reckless as himself. French genius, as a thousand battles prove, 
lies rather in attacking than in waiting to be attacked. De 
Grammont kad watched for four intolerable hours the allied 
forces slowly forming before him, till he could watch the business 
no longer. He sallied out from his stronghold, crossed the 
stream, picked his uncertain way through the morass, and came 
charging down to sweep the British off the face of the earth! 
Had he moved earlier, while George II. was laboriously changing 
his formation, the stroke might have succeeded. But the British 
were now ranked in order of battle. They formed the spearhead 
of the long column of 40,000 men, straggling over six miles, of 
which the other troops were but the wooden staff. 

They were, too, in grim fighting mood, hungry and wrathful. 
The French batteries had opened fiercely on the British lines, the 
balls falling thick round the post where George stood, and he was 
entreated to ‘go out of danger.’ ‘Don’t tell me of danger,’ he 
said,‘ I'll be even with them!’ His horse, alarmed by the tumult 
and the crash of shot, bolted. George succeeded in stopping it, 
and then dismounted ; he would fight on foot, ‘ he could trust his 
legs,’ he said, ‘not to run away with him!’ 

The Duke of Cumberland, with General Clayton and General 
Sommerfeldt, led the first line; the second was led by the Earl 
of Dunmore and the Earl of Rothes; Ligonier and Honeywood 


commanded the first line of horse, Cope and Hawley led the second. 
25—5 
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The French line came on swiftly and with confused tumult, 
The British moved forward with dogged slowness, but with the 
air of men who did not propose to go back. When within some 
sixty yards of the enemy they halted for a moment, that the lines 
might be dressed, and then there broke from the steady ranks 
that sudden shout, deep-throated and challenging—what Napier 
describes as the most menacing sound ever heard in war—the 
hurrah of the British soldier as he meets his foes in battle—‘a 
thunder-growl edged with melodious ire in alt,’ as Carlyle put it! 
From the French lines there came a tumult of shrill sounds; but 
after the fight was over, prisoners declared that the volume, the 
angry, challenging menace of that deep shout from the steadily 
moving British, shook the French lines as no blast of musketry 
could have shaken them ! 

The leading squadrons of cavalry on both sides dashed through 
the intervals of infantry; and, with one long, sustained, and 
crackling sound of crashing blades, under which rolled like some 
deep bass the shouts of the contending horsemen, the squadrons 
met in full charge betwixt the moving lines of infantry. At first 
the French horse prevailed by mere dint of numbers and the 
speed of their charge, and the broken English squadrons were 
driven back on the infantry. These wheeled quickly to let the 
broken horse through, and formed up again. 

On came the steady infantry line, the tramp of disciplined feet 
sounding louder and yet louder. The French opened fire first, 
and from a distance; but the British strode doggedly forward, not 
firing a shot. An officer in the Welsh Fusiliers says, ‘ Our people, 
marching in close order, as firm as a wall, did not fire till we 
came within sixty paces, and still kept advancing.’ The men, as 
a matter of fact, never halted, or broke step, while they reloaded, 
but marched and fired with such resolute swiftness on their foes, 
that, as the officer we quoted wrote, ‘When the smoke blew off 
a little, instead of being among their living, we found the dead in 
heaps by us.’ ‘It was the regiment of Navarre that we met, one 
of their prime regiments; but our second fire turned them to the 
right about, and upon a long trot. We engaged two other regi- 
ments afterwards, one after the other, who stood but one fire each, 
and their blue French footguards gave way without firing a shot.’ 
This officer notes that other British regiments, who opened fire 
at a greater distance, sustained more loss than did the Fusiliers ; 
‘for,’ he adds, ‘ the French will stand fire at a distance, though it 
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is plain they cannot look an enemy in the face. What preserved 
us was keeping close order, and advancing near the enemy ere we 
fired.’ 

It was the dogged oncoming of the British infantry, without 
pause or falter, resistless as fate, with one far-running ceaseless 
spray of flame, and the roll of unceasing musketry—before which 
the first French line was simply shattered to atoms. And still 
on, ever on, came that astonishing infantry. Through the eddying 
white smoke the French caught glimpses of a moving human 
wall, that never wavered or halted, but with perpetual roll of 
musketry, moved steadily and grimly forward. 

Upon that wide front of footmen, de Grammont, as his only 
hope, launched his whole force of cavalry in one furious charge. 
And more gallant cavalry never, perhaps, joined in the shock of 
battle than those squadrons which, through the white smoke, 
broke on the long front of British infantry. The Black Mus- 
keteers were there, the Gendarmes, with breastplates and back- 
pieces of steel, and long, cutting swords; the Maison du Roi, &c. 
With gleaming helmets, and thunder of galloping hoofs, and 
long line of tossing horse-heads and wind-blown manes, the 
French cavalry burst through the white smoke on the British 
footmen, and by the mere impact, the slender red line was 
instantly broken. But every human atom of it thrust and shot 
as doggedly as ever, as the fierce horsemen rode past him or 
over him! On to the second line, but with diminished impact, 
the French cavalry rode. But it was like riding into the flames 
of a furnace. The ceaseless musketry scorched them on every 
side, The English lines might be broken, but they fought as 
fiercely in fragments as they did in battalions. The second and 
third British lines, in fact, in the very climax of the tumult and 
thunder of the struggle, fell swiftly into a formation which 
speaks volumes for their resource, and discipline, and coolness, 
and which proved fatal to the rushing squadrons of French horse. 
They fell into ‘lanes’ down which—merely because they offered 
an opening—the galloping squadrons of the French cavalry swept 
as with the fury of a sea-tide. 

But each side of the ‘lane’ was a front of perfectly steady 
and swiftly firing infantry; and on that comb-like formation, 
steady, and of unshaken valour to its least unit, the French 
cavalry charge exhausted itself. Back, out of smoke and tumult, 
and the thunder of unceasing volleys, the French cavalry came— 
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riderless horses, solitary flying horsemen, or broken, desperately 
fighting clusters, still striking, perhaps, with their long swords 
across the muskets at the British infantry, but falling as they 
struck. 

De Noailles had watched with astonished wrath his nephew 
abandon the impregnable post he was ordered to hold, and sally 
out to meet the British in the open. ‘Grammont,’ he exclaimed, 
‘has ruined all my plans;’ and he hurried to the scene of action 
to remedy the blunder. But it was too late! Before the 
unconquerable advance of the British lines, with their ceaseless 
blast of flame-edged musketry, de Grammont’s force was simply 
shattered. The stately, resonant sentences, indeed, in which 
Napier, more than seventy years afterwards, described the charge 
of the Fusiliers at Albuera, might be applied, without varying 
the tint of an adjective, to the men who fought at Dettingen: 
‘Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. . . . Their flashing 
eyes were bent on the dark columns in front; their measured 
tread shook the ground; their dreadful volleys swept away the 
head of every formation; their deafening shouts drowned the 
dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the tumultuous 
crowd.’ 

The fight lasted four hours, and then the French regiments 
broke into mere flying, disordered panic. De Grammont tried to 
make a flank attack on the British with the Gardes Frangaises, 
but even that élite corps threw away their arms, and, preferring 
water to fire, plunged into the river, drowning by whole companies. 
French barrack-room wit named them afterwards, ‘canards du 
Mein ’—‘ ducks of the Maine’! De Noailles tried to withdraw 
his forces with some degree of order across the two bridges to the 
southern bank; but an army mad with panic, and shattered in 
almost every rank, cannot be manceuvred, and as British mess- 
room wit afterwards put it, the French that sad June evening 
‘had, in reality, three bridges, one of them not wooden, and 
carpeted with blue cloth!’ Even a French account describes the 
regiment of Guards as ‘running with great precipitation into the 
Maine, when nearly as many were drowned as were killed in the 
fighting.’ The French left 6,000 dead and wounded on the field, 
and many standards and prisoners were taken by the British, 
whose loss did not exceed 3,000. 

Their victory left the British exhausted. They hurled them- 
selves, indeed, on the French with such overmastering fierceness, 
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chiefly because these stood betwixt the 16,000 hungry Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen and their dinner! But they could not 
pursue the broken French ; and, campidg all night on the field 
of battle, they marched slowly and sullenly, when the next day 
broke, to Hanau and their supplies. Stair, who was eager to 
pursue de Noailles, summed up the battle to a French officer 
with bitter wit. ‘You advanced when you ought to have stood, 
and we stood when we ought to have advanced.’ But ‘small as 
was the victory,’ says Green in his ‘Short History of the English 
People,’ ‘it produced amazing results.’ It drove the French out 
of Germany. It shattered into mere dust the ‘Family Compact’ 
betwixt the two branches of the Bourbons. And the fight is 
memorable as showing, once more, how the dogged, all-enduring 
courage of the British rank and file will, in the last resort, almost 
compensate for the lack of brains in British generals. ‘If I 
blundered,’ said Wellington, long afterwards, ‘I could always rely 
on my soldiers to pull me through.’ That is an ancient and 
undying characteristic of the British soldier ! 
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JAMES PAYN. 


JAMES PayN was a man of many friends; and the secret of his 
attractiveness was not far to seek. A nature of singular kindliness 
and of absolute transparency endeared him to many who knew 
him only upon paper, as well as to personal intimates. Even 
an old friend can say little which has not been divined by his 
readers, I, who knew him for some forty-five years, can do little 
more than confirm impressions already formed by less intimate 
acquaintances ; nor can I boast of the talent which is required for 
good ‘reminiscences.’ Old incidents have become blended in my 
mind, and though they have left an indelible impression, can no 
longer be separated into distinct anecdotes. It happens, however, 
that I remember my first sight of Payn, In 1851-52, I was at 
the meeting of a little debating society of Cambridge Under- 
graduates. We were discussing the ancient problem of the 
credibility of ghost stories. ‘It is all very well,’ said Payn, ‘but 
see if any one of you, waking at dead of night in the solitude of 
his room, will dare to summon himself by name three times in 
a loud voice.’ I have never dared to take up the challenge, 
though I do not know what was the inference which Payn 
took to be implied by such cowardice. That one little 
fragment of the old talk remains in my mind, and brings 
back a vivid picture of Payn as he then was. He had a 
unique position among his companions. He was no scholar in 
the Cambridge sense, and used language about ‘Eschylus calcu- 
lated to curdle the blood of a Greek professor. He was not a 
mathematician, though his remarkable talent for whist showed, 
I suppose, some power of calculation ; nor could he challenge 
the respect even then conceded to athletes. He preferred 
humorously to exaggerate his own muscular defects. He brought 
back from a reading party in the Lakes a pun which charmed him : 
‘The labour we delight in physics Payn,’ said his mountaineer- 
ing friends, and he accepted the phrase as a motto. Yet Payn 
was one of the most popular men of his day—with athletes, with 
scholars, and indeed with all sorts and conditions of men. There 
was, if my memory is not misled by a natural illusion, a brilliant 
circle of youths in the Cambridge of those days. Some gained 
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distinction in later life; others, of fully equal ability, I think, 
failed from ill health or accident or other causes to become 
known to the world, and are now represented by fast fading 
memories in the minds of a few elderly gentlemen. It was 
characteristic of Payn that, though he was not a competitor for 
academical distinction, he made warm and enduring friendships 
with those who were most successful in that direction. He was 
already an author, which was a rare distinction among under- 
graduates. He had the most genuine delight in such literature 
as was really congenial to him ; and his delight was as infectious 
as it was genuine. 

It was a little later that Calverley set his famous examination 
paper in ‘ Pickwick,’ but the Dickens worship which it indicated 
was already at its height. Payn could have won a high place 
in the Senate House if Pickwick had been studied in the place 
of the ‘Seven against Thebes.’ And, then, if Payn’s appreciation 
of literary excellence had its limits, he was the last man to object 
to the tastes of others. He was perhaps a little hurt when trained 
scholars waxed eloquent over the Greek dramatists; but, on the 
whole, he gave them credit for sincerity and even for superior 
insight. The one kind of person with whom he was altogether 
out of harmony was the prig; the man who admires, not what he 
really appreciates, but what he knows that he ought to appreciate. 
His literary hero-worship might verge too closely upon idolatry ; 
but at least he never complicated idolatry by bigotry. He 
reminds me of what Thackeray says (very truly, I think) of Gay. 
All the great men of letters were ‘fond of honest Gay. ... He 
laughs at you over his shoulder with an honest boyish glee—an 
artless sweet humour. He was so kind, so gentle, so jocular, so 
delightfully brisk .. . that the Giants loved him.’ The ‘Giants’ 
in the Cambridge days meant senior wranglers and mighty dons 
of Trinity. But in later days, they included the first men of 
letters of his time. Of Dickens, as all his readers know, he could 
never speak without reverent enthusiasm. There was an affinity 
between their ways of looking at life of which I need not here 
speak; and Dickens’s cordial and generous ways had specially 
attracted Payn in their personal relations. No one was ever more 
grateful for kindness than Payn, and, if I could not quite share 
his estimate of Dickens’s writings, it was always charming to note 
the glow of generous appreciation with which he spoke of the 


great object of his literary worship. 
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Payn often visited Cambridge after the close of his academi- 
cal course, and kept up the old friendships. To us, the dons of 
that time, he came invested no doubt with some halo derived from his 
association with the great world of letters, which we revered in 
our hearts, though we professed to despise its want of scholarly 
refinement. I could mention more than one of those college 
chums to whom Payn’s friendship was of real and lasting service ; 
but I should have to speak of matters of too private an interest. 
When I myself came, some years later, to live in London, I found 
Payn settled as the father of a family, and devoting himself most 
energetically to the profession, of which he was as proud as it was 
thoroughly congenial to him. Circumstances brought us into 
closer connection as the years went by. I was a pert young 
reviewer in the earlier time, and I agreed with Payn that I should 
review his novels as they came out, on condition of saying (more 
or less) what I thought of them. I am afraid that I allowed a 
rather full play to my conscience; but Payn took all that I said 
with the most admirable good humour. Once only I hurt him 
by suggesting over-haste as an apology for some shortcoming. 
Whatever else might be his faults, he said, he always did his best 
to turn out good work. I fully believe it. The work, too, was 
admirable of its kind ; it was, of course, simple-minded ; he neither 
knew nor cared for some modern canons of taste; he always wrote 
(which we now know to be wrong) with a strict regard to decency 
and morality ; and his wicked heroes had a curious aptitude for 
getting wedged in hollow trees or starved at the bottom of Cornish 
mines. But, at any rate, there was always the simple, bright, 
shrewd, generous Payn of real life; the same man whom every 
one loved, and who has perhaps shown himself still more dis- 
tinctly and agreeably in his recent contributions to the ‘ Illustrated 
London News.’ The many readers who have been charmed by 
those papers, can infer what Payn’s conversation was like. He 
was superlative as an anecdotist. Good stories seemed to have 
a natural instinct for resorting to him. Often as I used to see 
him, I always thought myself defrauded if I did not come away 
with some fresh and amusing narrative. On such occasions my 
family found me out and used to reproach me if I did not bring 
back some telling anecdote. It must clearly be my own fault. 
I was certainly not the rose, but I had been near the rose. Payn’s 
fertility in this respect no doubt implied more study than might 
be obvious to his readers; he was fond of the literature in which 
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such harvests are to be reaped and ‘crammed’ (if I may say so) 
for his work conscientiously, though more, it seemed, from spon- 
taneous delight in it than from deliberate purpose. And, then, 
the charm of his talk and his hearty sociability made it a duty 
for every one to help him and to repay him, as far as possible, in 
kind. The man bursting with a good story found a special 
pleasure in pouring it into so responsive an ear, and Payn became 
a perpetually flowing fountain of delightful talk. 

Shrewd sense as well as hearty enjoyment of the humorous 
was implied in this talent; but I must speak of other qualities 
more lovable and admirable. Payn had never been a strong 
man; and cruel disease gradually crippled him and finally con- 
fined him to his chair. He was for the last few years unable to 
walk, and, I fear, suffered much pain. A highly nervous tempera- 
ment probably caused occasional fits of depression; and yet he 
was always so elastic that, after the necessary word or two upon 
his health, he invariably recovered his animation and seemed to 
be as lively as ever. Indeed, his vivacity was so indomitable as 
occasionally to lead his friends to doubt for the moment whether 
his illness could be as serious as it really was. He was so far 
from becoming querulous or ill-tempered that one went to his house, 
not as one goes to cheer an invalid, but with the hope, rarely falsified, 
of receiving cheer from him. He used often to thank me for a 
visit, and I never felt thanks to be less merited. Our talks were 
almost always cheerful, but the cheerfulness was most unmis- 
takably due to the sick and suffering man. The most that I 
could claim for myself was to have given him an occasion for 
forgetting his pains in conversation. In such talks it was not 
simply the playfulness and humour, but the hearty kindliness 
’ of the man which impressed me. Often as we met and freely as 
he talked, I never, I can most conscientiously say, heard him say 
an unkind thing. It was not that he was without prejudices ; he 
had pretty strong ones, and some of them were of a kind which 
I took to imply want of appreciation. But he had not the 
slightest spice of malice or ill feeling. He disliked what he 
honestly, though it might be mistakenly, thought to imply harsh- 
ness or injustice in others, Yet even in his prejudices so much good- 
nature was implied that he could hardly have claimed to be a 
‘good hater.’ He hated only so far as was necessary to resent 
unkindness, but was always glad to lapse into the more congenial 
frame of cordial goodwill, 
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His last act of friendship to me was characteristic. He had 
slightly improved after the first attack of the illness under which 
he sank a month later. He roused himself to send me a note 
—written with obvious difficulty—telling me of a remedy which 
had done him good, and which he fancied might be of some use 
to me in a trifling trouble. The poor little scrawl is to me a 
most pathetic memorial of one of Payn’s charms of character, 
All through his long period of suffering he seemed to be over- 
flowing with the desire of showing his gratitude to all who had 
been able to do him the slightest service. No one, indeed, at any 
time could be more generous to the core. He was absolutely 
incapable of any petty jealousy—of the spirit which makes a man 
regard kindness as merely a proper tribute to his own merits, or 
refuses to admit merits which obscure his own. In that respect, 
at least, he was a model editor. He could, like other editors, 
make mistakes now and then; and was unique only in the frank- 
ness with which he admitted them. But no one could be more 
eager to recognise the merit of young and unknown authors, or 
more anxious to give them every possible advice and encourage- 
ment. Whatever Payn’s own merits as an author, this at least 
may be said—that no one could more thoroughly embody the 
spirit of good feeling and cordial desire for helping each other 
which ought to be characteristic of what he always regarded as 
the most honourable of professions. 

Many will remember him with kindness, and no one can have 
a word to say against him. To me the loss is irreparable ; 
and I know not whether to feel humbled or gratified by the 
memory of the long years of intimate comradeship bestowed upon 
me by one so tender and so true. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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CHARLES LAMB AND ROBERT LLOYD: 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I. 


RoserT LuLoyp was the third of the twelve children of Charles 
Lloyd, the Quaker banker of Birmingham, whose country house 
at Bingley gave Bingley Hall its name. Robert’s elder brother 
was that Charles Lloyd who, in part of 1796 and 1797, lived, first 
as pupil and then as friend, under Coleridge’s roof, who almost 
persuaded Lamb to ‘turn Quaker,’ and whose poems were added 
to those of Coleridge and Lamb in the volume which Cottle pub- 
lished in 1797. Coleridge was then twenty-five, Lamb twenty- 
two, and Charles Lloyd two days Lamb’s junior. The great tragedy 
of Lamb’s life had taken place a year earlier. 

The Lloyd family was an interesting one. In 1796 its head, 
Charles Lloyd, the banker, was a man of nearly fifty, resolute in 
probity, a champion of Quaker principles, a stern disciplinarian and 
vigilant parent, yet at the same time possessed of such lenitives as 
a love of agriculture, admiration of the classics, sympathy with 
the poor and the oppressed, and a preference, common among 
wealthy Quakers, for spacious ways of life. He was master of 
several languages, and his memory was prodigious, enabling him 
to repeat without hesitation the whole of the Georgics and Bucolics. 

Charles Lloyd, the son, had none of his father’s confidence. He 
was constitutionally weak, a sufferer from epileptic fits, and his 
mind, though singularly luminous and active, was too frequently 
employed in wrestling with problems beyond its capacity. He 
became early a prey to religious doubts and fears, seeking refuge 
first in Rousseau, and afterwards in Coleridge and metaphysics, 
and passed gradually into a state of despondency analogous to 
that of Cowper. He enjoyed lucid intervals, but to the end was 
subject to long and awful periods of depression, during which it 
was found necessary to place him under restraint. Coleridge 
probably did him no good. Their companionship, beginning 
in the autumn of 1796, lasted, however, only a short while. In 
the summer of 1797 came a break, and for some years Lloyd 
’ Copyright, 1898, by J. B. Lippincott Company, in the United States of America. 
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passed out of Coleridge’s life. With Lamb he remained longer on 
friendly terms. In 1798 they produced together a volume entitled 
‘Blank Verse.’ But a misunderstanding arose, and the two men 
drifted apart and apart remained. 

In both cases the cause of offence was more Lloyd’s misfortune 
than his fault. A gentler, purer minded, more devoted creature 
did not exist; but he had a luckless tendency to divulge just 
those personal secrets which he ought most jealously to have pre- 
served. That at one time Lamb loved him with sincerity we know 
from the affectionate references in Lamb’s letters to Coleridge, and 
from the verses ‘To Charles Lloyd, an Unexpected Visitor,’ which 
appear in Lamb’s poems. But, although Talfourd says of Lloyd 
that ‘his admirable intellect’ was capable of the ‘ finest processes 
of severe reasoning,’ we must consider him no companion either 
for Lamb or Coleridge. He lacked nimbleness, flexibility, fun. 
And in time his extreme sensibility was doomed to grow tiresome. 

Before the final separation came Lamb seems more than once 
to have resented Lloyd’s conduct. According to Canon Ainger, 
in a note appended to his edition of Lamb’s Letters, the stanza of 
‘The Old Familiar Faces ’— 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man: 


Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces, 


is a reference not, as has generally been supposed, to Coleridge, 
but to Lloyd. Coleridge is the 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother. 


The poem was written in 1798, in the same month in which Lamb 
wrote to Coleridge, ‘I had well-nigh quarrelled with Charles 
Lloyd,’ 

The serious rupture, however, did not come, fortunately for 
posterity, until after Lloyd had introduced Lamb, visiting him 
at Cambridge in the autumn of 1799, to Thomas Manning, then a 
tutor at Caius. We owe Charles Lloyd gratitude for this, for it 
was Manning who furnished the Chinese story upon which the 
‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig’ pivots, and who inspired some of the 
best of the letters. 

Robert Lloyd was of a mind less dogged and contemplative 
than that of his brother Charles. From the evidence of a number 
of private letters written by Robert Lloyd to his wife and members 
of his family, we may suppose him to have been sensitive and 
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ardent, impatient of restrictions, intolerant of deception, frank, 
affectionate, and a very poor judge of character. Charles seems 
to have been incapable of laughter, but one can fancy Robert 
laughing often, When Lamb met him first, late in 1796 or early 
in 1797, he was eighteen (he was born in December 1778), and 
apparently was visiting Charles during a holiday from Saffron 
Walden, in Essex, where, much against his will, he was apprenticed. 
Lamb was prepossessed at once. ‘ Lamb,’ says Charles Lloyd in a 
letter to Robert, dated March 2, 1797, ‘ desir’d to be remember’d 
to you whenever I wrote—he took a great liking to you.’ And 
again, writing on September 20 of the same year, ‘ Lamb often 
talks of you.’ It must have been soon after this that the corre- 
spondence between Lamb and Robert Lloyd began. 

Lamb’s letters to Robert Lloyd are not his most characteristic, 
are not to be ranked with those to Manning, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, or even Barton. It requires two to make a perfect letter— 
the writer and the recipient must be in partnership; and Robert 
Lloyd was not the best of partners. Hence there is little of 
Lamb, as we know him from Canon Ainger’s volumes, in the early 
letters, yet it is interesting to see how reasonably, temperately, 
and wisely this young man (young, but prematurely aged) of 
twenty-three could advise a still younger on grave matters. The 
Lamb that we do there meet, although unfamiliar and lacking the 
sportiveness and mischief that we so prize in him, has a rare 
beauty and strength. It is impossible to read this little bundle of 
letters without increased respect for the shining excellences of a 
good man and great genius. Although we feel Robert, ‘Lloyd to 
have been at first something of a drag upon his friend, later he 
developed into a worthier correspondent. It was no small thing 
to draw from Lamb some of the passages that follow—the praise 
of London, the outburst against morbid despondency, the eulogy 
of ‘The Complete Angler,’ the analysis of Richard III.’s character, 
the testimony to Jeremy Taylor’s sweetness and might—all are 
precious additions to that fragrant and imperishable body of delicate 
and distinguished literature which we know as Lamb's Letters. 

* Robert Lloyd, though not unsettled to the same extent as his 
brother Charles, was yet dissatisfied both with his erhployment 
and the religion of his fathers. The prospect of crystallising into 
a business man seems to have had very little attraction for him. 
He chafed continually, as we gather from the rebukes called forth 
from Lamb. This, given in its completeness, is the frst letter of 
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the series ; the date is missing, but we cannot be far wrong in 
fixing it somewhere early in 1798—as nearly as possible one 
hundred years ago: 


MY DEAR ROBERT,—I am a good deal occupied with a calamity near home, 
but not so much as to prevent my thinking about you with the warmest affection 
—you are among my very dearest friends. I know you will feel deeply when you 
hear that my poor sister is unwell again—one of her old disorders—but I trust it 
will hold no longer than her former illnesses have done. Do not imagine, Robert, 
that I sink under this misfortune ; I have been season’d to such events, and think 
I could bear anything tolerably well. My own health is left me,and my good 
spirits, and I have some duties to perform. These duties shall be my object. I 
wish, Robert, you could find an object. I know the painfulness of vacuity, all its 
achings and inexplicable longings. I wish to God I could recommend any plan 
to you—stock your mind well with religious knowledge; discipline it to wait 
with patience for duties that may be your lot in life; prepare yourself not to, 
expect too much out of yourself; read and think—this is all commonplace advice, 
I know: I know, too, that it is easy to give advice, which in like circumstances 
we might not follow ourselves. You must depend upon yourself—there will 
come a time when you will wonder you were not more content. I know you will 
excuse my saying any more. Be assured of my warmest affection, 

C. LAMB, 


In the next letter Lamb is still the kindly mentor. Apparently 
Robert Lloyd had been moved to one of those excesses of admira- 
tion of a fellow-man to which youth is subject. Lamb’s reply is 
interesting, both for its solid sense and its personal revelation. 
This is one passage : 


Our duties are to do good expecting nothing again, to bear with contrary dis- 
positions, to be candid and forgiving, not to crave and long after a communica- 
tion of sentiment and feeling, but rather to avoid dwelling upon these feelings, 
however good, because they are ourown, A man may be intemperate and selfish, 
who indulges in good feelings for the mere pleasure they give him. I do not 
wish to deter you from making a friend, a true friend, and such a friendship 
where the parties are not blind to each other’s faults is very useful and valuable. 
I perceive a tendency in you to this error, Robert. I know you have chosen to 
take up an high opinion of my moral worth, but I say before God, and I do not lie, 
you are mistaken in me. I could not bear to lay open all my failings to you, for 
the sentiment of shame would be too pungent, Let this be as an example to you. 


In the next letter we have a piece of special pleading of grave 
and touching beauty. Robert Lloyd, like many young Quakers, 
was impatient of the quietude and inaction of his ancestral creed. 
This is not the place for an inquiry into that creed; it is here 
enough to say that the professions of the Society of Friends are less 
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compatible with youth than with age. Quakerism is venerable, 
and in many aspects lovely, but youth is the negation of very 
much that George Fox taught. Robert Lloyd seems to have - 
rebelled against the Quaker strictness of attire. A letter from his 
mother, dated August 1798, has this passage: ‘ Permit me to drop 
one hint more and then I hope this sermon will be ended. I was 
griev'd to hear of thy appearing in those fantastical teen in 
London. I am clear such eccentricities of dress would only make 
thee laughed at by the World, whilst thy sincere Friends would be 
deeply hurt. Canst thou love thy father and yet do things that 
sink him as well as thyself in the opinion of our best Friends? 
Thou art my dear son form’d to make an amiable figure in society, 
but for once trust to the judgment of thy Mother, neither thy 
Person or mind are form’d for eccentricities of dress or conduct. : 
And a little later Robert’s father was moved to write: ‘ Thou wilt 
please me by observing simplicity in thy dress and manners. Do 
not let the customs of the World influence thee.’ But the boy’s 
especial dislike seems to have been the silent meetings, grey 
and uneventful, with no ritual for the organisation of wandering 
thoughts, no music to allure the soul from mundane trappings. 


Lamb reasoned with him patiently and lovingly : | 


I am sadly sorry that you are relapsing into your old complaining, strain. I 
wish I could adapt my consolations to your disease, but, alas ! I have ndne to offer 
which your own mind and the suggestions of books cannot better supply. Are 
you the first whose situation hath not been exactly squar’d to his ideas i or rather, 
will you find me that man who does not complain of the one thing wanting ? 
That thing obtained, another wish will start up. While this eternal craving of the 
mind keeps up its eternal hunger, no feast that my palate knows of will satisfy 
that hunger, till we come to drink the new wine (whatever it be) in the kingdom 


‘ of the Father. See what trifles disquiet us. You are unhappy because your 


parents expect you to attend meetings. I don’t know much of Quakers’ meetings, 
but I believe I may moderately reckon them to take up the space of six hours in 
the week. Six hours to please your parents; and that time not absplutely lost. 
Your mind remains, you may think and plan, remember and foresee, and do all 
human acts of mind sitting as well as walking; you are quiet at mbeting—one 
likes to be sometimes; you may advantageously crowd your day’s devotions into 
that space—nothing you see or hear then can be unfavourable to it; you are for 
that time at least exempt from the counting-house, and your parents cannot chide 
you there. Surely, at so small expense you cannot grudge to observe the fifth 
Commandment. I decidedly consider your refusal as a breach of that God- 

descended precept—Honour and observe thy parents in all lawful things. Silent 
worship cannot be wlawful: there is no idolatry, no invocation qf saints no 
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bowing before the consecrated wafer in all this, nothing which a wise man would 
refuse, or a good man fear todo. What is it? Sitting a few hours in a week 
with certain good people, who call that worship. You subscribe to no articles, 
If your mind wandets, it is no crime in you, who do not give credit to these in- 
fusions of the spirit. They sit in a temple, you sit as in a room adjoining—only 
do not disturb their pious work with gabbling, nor your own necessary peace with 
heart-burnings at your not ill-meaning parents, nor a silly contempt of the work 
which is going on before you. I know that if my parents were to live again, I 
would do more things to please them than merely sitting still six hours in a 
week. Perhaps I enlarge too much on this affair, but indeed your objection 
seems to me ridiculous, and involving in it a principle of frivolous and vexatious 
resistance. 

You have often borne with my freedoms ; bear with me once more in this. If 
I did not love you, I should not trouble myself whether you went to meeting or 
not—whether you conform’d or not to the will of your father. 


And so from the less familiar Lamb we part. Henceforward the 
letters are more in a vein with which it is our delight already to 
be acquainted. 

Here, for instance, in the first of them to bear a date— 
November 13, 1798—is a spirited pean of the joy of living, such 
as no pen but Lamb’s could have composed : 


One passage in your letter a little displeas’d me. The rest was nothing but 
kindness, which Robert’s letters are ever brimful of. You say that ‘this world 
to you seems drain’d of allits sweets!’ At first I had hoped you only meant to 
intimate the high price of sugar! but Iam afraid you meant more. O, Robert, 
I don’t know what you call sweet. Honey and the honeycomb, roses and violets 
are yet in the earth. The sun and moon yet reign in Heaven, and the lesser 
lights keep up their pretty twinklings. Meats and drinks, sweet sights and sweet 
smells, a country walk, spring and autumn, follies and repentance, quarrels and 
reconcilements have all a sweetness by turns. Good-humour and good-nature, 
friends at home that love you, and friends abroad that miss you—you possess all 
these things, and more innumerable, and these are all sweet things. You may 
extract honey from everything; but do not go a-gathering after gall. The bees 
are wiser in their generation than the race of sonnet writers and complainers, 
Bowless and Charlotte Smiths, and all that tribe, who can see no joys but what 
are passed and fill people’s heads with notions of the unsatisfying nature of 
earthly comforts. I assure you I find this world a very pretty place. 


A week later Lamb sent his young friend some extracts from 
his play ‘John Woodvil. Two months afterwards a startling 
event happened. Robert ran away—we cannot be quite sure 
whether from Saffron Walden or Birmingham, from master or 
parent, but certainly from Quaker restraint—and appeared sud- 
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denly at Lamb’s. 
the letter printed in Canon Ainger’s edition (vol. i. p. 
am requested by [Charles] Lloyd to excuse his not 
to a kind letter received from you. 
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On January 21, 1799, Lamb wrote to Southey 


100): ‘I 
replying 


He is at present) situated 


in most distressful family perplexities, which I am not at liberty 
to explain, but they are such as to demand all the strength of his 


mind, and quite exclude any attention to foreign obje 
brother Robert (the flower of his family) hath eloped 


persecutions of his father, and has taken shelter with me. 


the issue of his adventure will be, I know not. He 
sweetness of an angel in his heart, combined with admir 


cts. His 
from the 
What 
hath the 
able firm- 


ness of purpose; an uncultivated, but very original, and I think 


superior, genius.’ What happened after this step, or h 
extricated himself from such an embarrassing positio 
known. 
from Lamb in the spring of 1799 reference is made to |] 
from a visit to Worcester. Lamb next turns to the 
common acquaintance of Robert and himself, then st 
London as his guest. Thus: 


He is perpetually getting into mental vagaries. He is in Love! 
and tumbles about in his bed like a man in a barrel of spikes. 


Robert seems to have taken a holiday, for in 


ow Lamb 
in, is not 
a letter 
his return 
case of a 
laying in 


and tosses 
He is more 


sociable; but I am heartily sick of his domesticating with me; he wants so 


many sympathies of mine, and I want his, that we are daily de 
civility. I shall be truly glad when he is gone. 
ment to grow too familiar. Some natures cannot bear it without 
into indifference. I know but one being that I could ever cons 
perpetually with, and that is Robert. But Robert must go whither p: 
paternal regulations indicate a way. I shall not soon forget you— 
that—nor grow cool towards Robert. My not writing is no proof ¢ 
loyalties. Perhaps I am unwell, or vexed, or spleen’d, or someth 
should otherwise write. 


The allusion to prudence and paternal relations is p 
glance at the flight from Saffron Walden. The letter. 
with the following dissertation on taste, which is no less 
to-day than it was then : 


plining into 


I find ’tis a dangerous experi- 


converting 
ent to live 
tudence and 
Jo not fear 
f these dis- 
pg, when I 


robably a 
continues 
pertinent 


Assure Charles of my unalterable affection, and present my warmest wishes 


for his and Sophia’s happiness. . 
‘ Anthology ’"—one in particular. The other is a kind and no doubt 


. . lam much pleased with his })oems in the 


just tribute 


to Robert and Olivia, but I incline to opinion that these domestic addresses should 

not always be made public. I have, I know, more than once exposed my own 

secretest feelings of that nature, but I am sorry that I did. Nine 
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out of ten 
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readers laugh at them. When a man dies leaving the name of a great author 
behind him, any unpublished relicks which let one into his domestic retire- 
ments are greedily gathered up, which in his lifetime, and before his fame had 
ripened, would by many be considered as impertinent. But if Robert and his 
sister were gratified with seeing their brother’s heart in print, let the rest of the 
world go hang. They may prefer the remaining trumpery of the ‘ Anthology,’ 
All I mean to say is, I think I perceive an indelicacy in thus exposing one's 
virtuous feelings to criticism, But of delicacy Charles is at least as true a 


judge as myself. 


The Anthology was the ‘Annual Anthology’ for 1799, edited 
by Southey. Charles Lloyd was, to be precise, represented in it 
by more than two poems. He had four: the ‘ Lines to a Brother 
and Sister,’ some blank verse ‘To a Young Man who considered 
the Perfection of Human Nature as consisting in the Vigour and 
Indulgence of the more Boisterous Passions, and sonnets to a 
Woodpecker and the Sabbath. 

After leaving Worcester Robert seems to have continued to 
travel, for in a letter from his sister Priscilla (afterwards the wife 
of Christopher Wordsworth) in June of the same year—1799—he 
is addressed at Bath. His sister enters with gentle reasonableness 
into his difficulties, sympathising with his objection to business and 
suggesting possible solutions. Apparently he had some thoughts 
of living with Lamb, for Priscilla says: ‘Lamb would not, I think, 
by any means be a person to take up your abode with. He is too 
much like yourself—he would encourage those feelings which it 
certainly is your duty to suppress.’ She adds later in the letter, 
‘Charles [Lloyd] wishes you to call on Southey at Bristol fre- 
quently.’ From the friendly intercourse subsisting between Lamb 
and the elder Lloyd in the following December we may conclude 
that Lamb was not blamed for Robert’s flight. It was the month 
in which Lamb paid the visit to Charles Lloyd at Cambridge 
which resulted in the introduction to Thomas Manning. At the 
same time the elder Lloyd was visiting London. He wrote thence 
to Robert, December 5, 1799: ‘I took Priscilla and Rachel to 
the India House, but C. Lamb was gone to Cambridge. However, 
a civil young man (Thompson), who knew Lamb very well, took 
us round the rooms, &c.’ And again, on the 18th, he wrote: 
‘C. Lamb dined here a few days ago and is to breakfast here on 
fifth day.’ 

Lamb’s next letter to Robert offers a pleasant glimpse of the 
elder Lloyd. The date is December 1799. It begins: 
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DEAR RoB.,—Thy presents will be most acceptable, whenever th¢y come, 
both for thy sake and for the liquor, which is a beverage I most admird. Wine 
makes me hot, and brandy makes me drunk, but porter warms without intoxica- 
tion, and elevates, yet not too much above the point of tranquillity. But I hope 
Robert will come himself before the tap is out. He may be assured |that his 
good honest company is the most valuable present, after all, he can inake us. 
These cold nights crave something beside porter—good English mirth and 
heart’s ease. Rob. must contrive to pass some of his Christmas with js, or at 
least drink in the century with a welcome. 











The letter continues : 


I have not seen your father or Priscilla since [the visit to town]. Your father 
was in one of his best humours—(I have seldom seen him in one not good)—and 
after dinner, while we were sitting comfortably before the parlour fire, after our 
wine, he beckoned me suddenly out cf the room. I, expecting some secrets, 
followed him, but it was only to go and sit with him in the old forsaken compting 
house, which he declared to be the pleasantest spot in the house to|him, and 
told me how much business used to be done there in former days. Your father 
whimsically mixes the good man and the man of business in his mannefs, but he 
is not less a good man for being a man of business, He has conceiied great 
hopes of thy one day uniting both characters, and I joyfully expect the same. 


The letter concludes with this postscript : 
i 
Mary joins me in remembrances to Robert, and in expectation of the coming 
beverage. | 
Do you think you shall be able to come ? | 
Monday night, just porter time. 





Robert Lloyd also appears to have met Manning anne this 
time, for the next two letters in our bundle are in Manning’s 
hand. In the appreciative tone of these missives we sige another 
proof that Robert Lloyd must have been a very engaging fellow. 
This is an extract from Manning’s first note, written probably 
early in 1800: 


I was, indeed, very happy at Lamb’s. I abode there but three — He 
is very good—! wish you and he and myself were now sitting over |a bowl of 
punch, or a tankard of porter. We often talked of you, and weré perfectly 
agreed—but I won’t tell you what we agreed to about you, lest you should hold 
up your head too high. You'll be sufficiently vain, I doubt not, Master Robert, 
at having been made the subject of conversation between such gréat men as 
Lamb and I (are likely to be). I was introduced to Coleridge, which was a great 
gratification tome. I think hima man of very splendid abilities and animated 
feelings. But let me whisper a word in your ear, Robert—twenty/Coleridges 
could not supply your loss to me, if you were to forsake me. So if apy Friendly 
interposer should come and tell you Iam not what I scem, and warn you against 
my friendship, beware of listening to him. 
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Here, for the sake of chronological order and for its bearing 
upon the Lloyd family, a passage from one of Lamb’s letters to 
Manning at Cambridge (Canon Ainger’s edition, vol. i. p. 116) 
may be inserted. The date is March 17, 1800. ‘Tell Charles 
[Lloyd] I have seen his mamma and have almost fallen in love 
with her, since I mayn’t with Olivia. She is so fine and graceful, 
a complete matron-lady-quaker. She has given me two little 
books. Olivia grows a charming girl—full of feeling, and thinner 
than she was; but I have not time to fall in love.’ (Olivia was 
another of Robert’s sisters.) _Manning’s second letter to Robert— 
July 15, 1800—contains this passage : 


I often picture to myself a contingency, which most likely never will take 
place, but yet may, and which I contemplate with a strange fondness and 
delight: ’tis of youand myself travelling together abroad, in the South of France, 
or in Italy, or in Switzerland, or in some part of Spain. Your susceptibility and 
my mathematical caution would form an excellent travelling temperament, I 
think. If there was peace over Europe, and you and I had each of us inde- 
pendent fortunes, I am sure I should propose it to you. I should like to know 
whether this idea pleases you as it does me, but I should guess not, for which 
I could give most sage reasons; and if I guessed wrong, I could give you most 
sage reasons again to account for the erroneousness of my former reasons—in 
short, if I should guess, it would be guessing. 


The projected tour was never accomplished ; and with this letter 
Manning passes from the correspondence. 

In the same month of 1800 a letter of Lamb’s offers this 
characteristic confession : 


I have had such a deadness about me. Man delights not me nor woman 
neither. I impute it in part or altogether to the stupefying effect which con- 
tinued fine weather has upon me. I want some rains or even snow and intense 
cold winter nights to bind me to my habitation, and make me value it as a home 
—a sacred character which it has not attained with me hitherto. I cannot read 
or write when the sun shines. I can only walk. 


Lamb goes on to say that he has been staying with his friend 
Gutch at Oxford : 


Gutch’s family is a very fine one, consisting of well-grown sons and daughters, 
and all likely and well favoured. What is called a Happy Family—that is, 
according to my interpretation, a numerous assemblage of young men and 
women, all fond of each other to a certain degree, and all happy together, but 
where the very number forbids any two of them to get close enough to each 
other to share secrets and be friends. That close intercourse can only exist 
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(commonly, I think,) in a family of two or three. Ido not envy large /families. 
The fraternal affection by diffusion and multi-participation is ordinarily thin 
and weak. They don’t get near enough to each other. 


Manning, dated October 5 (Canon Ainger’s edition, vol. i. p. 140), 
gives the following piece of news: ‘ Robert Lloyd is come to 
town. Priscilla meditates going to see “ Pizarro” at Druty Lane 
to-night (from her uncle’s), under cover of coming to dine with 
me... hew tempora! heu mores! I have barely time to 
finish, as I expect her and Robin every minute.’ A letter of 
Robert’s to his father, written during this visit, contains, it is 
amusing to note, no mention of the theatre. Thus: ‘My dear 
Parents,—Priscilla wrote you word of my arrival here. I am well, 
and so is my sister. At present I have been in Tower Street, 
with a few digressions to my friend Lamb.’ | 


E. V. I.ucas. 
| 


In the autumn of the same year, 1800, a letter of ‘ to 


(To be continued.) 
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THE summer was passing away, and I was beginning to think 
that the flattering invitation to the Chateau that had been so 
graciously suggested would remain only a mere suggestion, never 
to become a reality, when one day it actually arrived, giving, how- 
ever, such short notice that, pleased and charmed as I was, I feared 
the few intervening days could never by any possibility suffice to 
make the necessary preparations for such a visit—popular report 
having long said that the toilettes worn at Compiégne were crea- 
tions, not only of artistic taste, but of almost fabulous magnificence. 

I looked at my scanty purse—I thought of my poor husband’s 
scanty purse—and my heart failed me more and more To give 
up such a pleasure, such an honour, would be a real trial, but I 
was beginning to reflect gloomily whether such an act of heroism 
would not be necessary, when my kind husband entered. 

To him I at once confided my doubts, my fears; but, like 
a true diplomatist, he was, unlike most men, fertile in invention. 

‘ Well, little woman,’ said he, ‘I don’t see you want so much 
getting up. You always look very nice, and I am sure you will 
turn yourself out uncommonly well now. But why,’ added he, 
smiling, ‘why not ask the advice of that kind friend, Madame 
Tascher de la Pagerie ?’ 

The proposal sent rays of light, like an inspiration, into my 
bewildered brain. 

The distance between our house and the Pavilion occupied by 
this wise, kind friend was quickly traversed, and, inspired by 
hope, I flew across the short distance. Almost breathless between 
that hope and anxiety, I poured forth all my load of care. 

‘But, dearest friend,’ cried I, after the first embrace, ‘ not 
only tell me what todo, but tell me whom to go to. You know we 
are not rich, so do not in your dear kindness send me to Worth— 
his toilettes, beautiful as they are, would make us beggars for 
a year!’ 

‘No, no, dear child,’ said my kind old friend, laughing 
heartily as she looked at my perturbed face. ‘Worth is not 
your affair in any way; P. and M. are the people for you—they 
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will make you look charming, and their prices are most moderate. 
Let them make you a couple of dinner gowns and a tea gown, and 
you and your maid can accomplish the rest.’ | 

My maid and I did accomplish much, and P. and M. | were not 
only charming, but they were punctual—a merit hot very 
common among the artistes in Paris. As to the bill, I had 
better not say too much about it. The amount, I confess, 
frightened me, but my kind husband paid it, after making one 
little face, to express his disgust, in which I own I shared. 

The weather had been cloudy and uncertain, but the sun 
shone brilliantly the day we went to Compiégne, and the usually 
quiet little town was quite transported out of itself, so upset was 
it by the presence and glamour of Royalty, to say nothing of the 
excitement caused by the incessant comings and goings of the cele- 
brated and distinguished guests who daily made their appearance. 

I confess I was edineed at finding on our arrival at the 
Chateau that all the grand people had gone out to take part in a 
chasse that was going on in the forest. We were shown to our 
rooms by one of ‘the courteous chambellans, and ina few moments 
tea & Anglaise was brought up to us. Our rooms were large 
and most comfortable, though simply and even plainly furnished ; 
but I could scarcely appreciate the delights of tea, or of a 
luxurious sofa, so fascinated was I by the exquisite view that 
extended before our windows. | 

The Chateau stood on rising ground, and as it/ was near 
October the richness of the first touch of autumnal colouring 
was already tinging the foliage of the grand old trees that were 
stretched around far as eye could reach. The sylvan beauty of 
the scene was, if possible, still further enhanced by the distant 
sounds of the horns, that could be heard from time to time echoing 
amidst the leafy glades. | 

Shortly before the hour of dinner, which would take place at 
seven-thirty, all the guests staying in the Chateau, and also some 
notabilities from the neighbourhood, were assembled in the Galerie 
des Cartes, and, though a certain hum of conversation prevailed 
amongst the little crowd, yet it was evident that almo- every eye 
was fixed upon the great folding doors through which the Imperial 
Hosts would appear. Suddenly a fanfare of trumpets is heard, the 
great doors fly open, and the Emperor and Empress enter, each 
attended by the gentleman and lady in waiting. They separate, 
the Emperor taking one side, the Empress the opposite side, of 
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the semicircle that has formed around the doors. Everyone 
is spoken to. The new-comers are presented. The hands of 
old friends are cordially shaken, quite in the English fashion, 
Shaking hands with my husband with cordial kindness, the 
Emperor then paused before me. 

‘Ah, madame,’ he said, in his excellent English, though I 
fancied the accent was a little more foreign in its intonation than 
when we used to meet so constantly, ‘to see you here brings me 
back to that charming S . How goes all at that very pleasant 
place ?’ 

‘ Alas! sire,’ I replied, ‘many sorrows have come there since 
your Majesty used to honour it with your kind presence. My 
aunt and cousin are both dead,’ and I glanced at the traces of 
mourning in my dress, ‘and the Castle now belongs to another 
cousin, Lady B.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied the Emperor; ‘I have had the pain of losing 
many true and dear friends during these late years.’ 

The Emperor hesitated, and seemed inclined to say more, but 
it was necessary to go on round the circle, for the dinner hour 
was approaching. 

In the meantime the Empress was passing round on the other 
side. 

Much has been said and written about this beautiful and 
fascinating woman ; but, however great the praises bestowed, they 
have never, to my mind, been exaggerated. It would be possible, 
no doubt, to find more perfectly faultless features, even more 
beautiful eyes and complexion ; but I had never seen the woman 
who united so many perfections. The creamy lustre of the skin, 
the expression of those tender and sympathetic eyes, the radiant 
smile, the glorious mass of quite golden hair, the slope of the 
graceful shoulders, all these charms, enhanced by a toilette as 
exquisite as Parisian taste could conceive, united to make a 
perfection that seemed to eclipse and utterly to destroy the 
beauty of every other woman present, although there were many 
celebrities of all nations present, who were famed, and justly 
famed, for the gifts that Venus had bestowed upon them. But 
yet the Empress was not just now what the French call en 
beauté, for the event so deeply interesting to France, so im- 
portant to the Imperial pair concerned, was not very far distant, 
and great care was needed, although the Imperial Lady herself 
somewhat pooh-poohed many extra precautions; at any rate, she 
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never allowed herself to show, or professed to feel, any unusual 
fatigue. | 

It was curious and interesting to note how everyone here 
assembled was noticed ; no one could by possibility have felt 
slighted or neglected, and I am sure this gracious kindness 
was especially appreciated by several rather odd-looking people, 
whose gay, but*somewhat inappropriate, garments betokened that 
they had not often before been guests at Court entertainments. 

At this moment there was another blare of trumpets, the great 
doors quite at the end of the hall flew open, and the Adjutant- 
General of the Palace announced that their Majesties were served. 

The Emperor and Empress passed out first, then all the guests 
followed, the distinctions of rank being strictly observed. 

Never have I beheld a more magnificent sight than that pre- 
sented by the sumptuous Banqueting Hall. Of immense height 
and length, every part of it was glittering with the light poured 
upon the scene by thousands of wax candles. The air was:laden 
with the scent of the rarest flowers, and brilliant with the glitter- 
ing radiance reflected from the infinite variety of the gold, silver, 
and delicate glass ornaments with which the table was fairly laden. 
Around the hall, fountains were playing, and were sendiny forth 
streams of delicately perfumed water, making the air deliciously 
cool and fresh, while the loveliness of the whole scene was 
heightened by the beauty of many fair women seated around the 
board, as well as by the gorgeous uniforms interspersed amongst 
them. 

When I had somewhat regained my bewildered senses, and 
could take note of various persons, I was certainly struck by the 
difference to be detected between the belles of the Parisian world, 
with their graceful and well-selected toilettes, and the general 
appearance presented by most of the local celebrities who had 
been invited to partake of the Royal hospitality. It was not that 
several of the local fair ladies were lacking in beauty : on the con- 
trary, several amongst them were very decidedly good looking, but 
not only their toilettes, but their very faces, were so decidedly 
plebeian. And it struck me also that in this respect the pro- 
vincialism of this class in France was decidedly more marked than 
that of the same rank would be in England. Even the men 
showed the same line of demarcation, though not so forcibly as 
amongst the fair sex. 

I was very fortunate in my table companion, having a dear and 
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charming old friend, whom I had long known and admired, the 
Comte de Niewkirke, Minister of Arts and Sciences, who had quite 
lately added to his many kindnesses by granting me permission 
to exercise my modest talent by making a sketch of the ancient 
and picturesque fle de Paris from my favourite window in the 
Galerie d’Apollon in the Louvre. 

I, of course, valued the privilege greatly, but availed myself 
of it in fear and trembling, as the master in whose studio I had 
been working for some months occasionally visited the Galerie, 
and his remarks were stern and critical. However, as the view 
embraced not only the fine old towers of Notre Dame, the Sainte 
Chapelle, besides many old bu‘ldings in this most ancient quarter 
of the city, I considered myself most fortunate in being permitted 
to have such a souvenir. 

A band played at intervals during the dinner, and, delicious as 
was its music, and excellent as was the menu, well worthy of the 
renowned chef, the meal did not last long. It was soon over, and 
we all withdrew—the men to smoke, we ladies to gossip. 

Never before had I been able to understand and appre- 
ciate the wonderful charm—indeed, fascination—exercised by the 
Princess Metternich. 

Plain she undoubtedly was, even ugly. She always described 
herself as having ‘ une beauté de singe ;’ but what a charm there 
was in that plain, mobile face. Like a witch, or rather like a 
fairy, she beguiled every creature she approached. In a moment 
or two one ceased to care whether her nose was straight or 
crooked, or whether her teeth were white or black. One could 
but look at the shapely head, admire the exquisite grace of the 
figure, be enthralled by the pretty action of the tiny hands and 
exquisitely moulded arms, and then one’s senses were actually 
carried away by the flow of wit that poured in a marvellous stream 
from the clever, ugly mouth. 

And clever as was her talk, there never was anything affected 
or forced about it. From the abundance of the brain that mouth 
spoke, and there was always something bright, new, and somewhat 
worth remembering in her observations. Compared to the com- 
monplaces generally enunciated, pearls and diamonds flowed from 
her mouth. Yet how natural and how graceful were both 
speech and actions; nothing brusque or awkward ever intruded 
itself. 

Then the gown of richest white satin, fitting so exquisitely, 
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hung in such graceful folds. I looked with the truest admiration 
both at the rich material and at. the superb flounce of priceless black 
lace with which it was trimmed—lace caught up here and there 
by great knots or pompons of crimson velvet, while on the corsage 
and amongst the coils of dark hair were similar knots, oddly 
placed, yet becoming and appropriate. 

I had scarcely finished my coffee when one of the Emperor's 
gentlemen approached, and honoured me with the information 
that his Majesty summoned me to a game of chess. 

I understood at once that some of the old events of S—— 
Castle were to be talked about, and I found it impossible not to 
feel a certain amount of trepidation as I hurriedly thought over 
what it might be best to avoid mentioning. However, I came to 
the conclusion that the simple truth would be the best, and so it 
proved, for I found the Emperor was perfectly cognisant, and had 
been thoroughly well informed as to all the events that had taken 
place. Nothing seemed to have escaped his acute observation, or 
to have slipped from his retentive memory. 

My aunt had been a thoroughly kind and true friend to Prince 
Louis Napoleon, as he then was, but she did not wish him to 
marry her daughter, a singularly beautiful and attractive girl, and 
wonderfully like the Empress Eugénie, though I must admit, 
much as I loved my cousin, that she was far below the Empress, 
either as to actual beauty or charm. 

I and many of the family believed that my aunt’s death was 
hastened by the vexation she felt in having thus prevented her 
daughter occupying a throne. 

I, of course, on being thus summoned, hurried to my Imperial 
adversary, whom I found with the chess table in a small salon 
adjoining the great Gallery. 

As I expected, in one of the first intervals in the game, the 
Emperor began to talk about 8 ; 

‘So poor Miss Augusta is dead,’ remarked the Emperor. ‘It 
is curious,’ he added, ‘that one so handsome should never have 
married.’ 

‘No, sire,’ I answered daringly, ‘my cousin never found any- 
one who could be compared to your Majesty.’ 

‘And her mother,’ continued the Emperor, after a few 
moments’ silence, ‘ she too, I hear, is dead.’ 

‘Yes, sire,’ I again replied, ‘my aunt is dead, and we have 
always believed that her end was hastened by the remorse 
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she felt that her folly had prevented her daughter occupying 
a throne, and being really happy with him her heart had selected,’ 

‘ Most things, it seems to me,’ remarked the Emperor, gloomily, 
‘are brought about by our own folly.’ 

Our game went on for some little time in silence, when again 
the Emperor inquired : 

‘What has become of that relation of yours with whom I was 
once a special constable, now so many yearsago? We were posted 
together, I remember, in a short street leading out of Piccadilly.’ 

‘Yes, sire, my uncle Stuart often reverts to that night, when 
he had the honour of being placed with your Majesty. I am 
sure he would have rejoiced had that vigil lasted somewhat 
longer, even had the consequences been more serious.’ 

‘ That business was cleverly managed,’ remarked the Emperor. 
‘Your Duke of Wellington was a skilful strategist ; he understood 
the business thoroughly. There was not a soldier to be seen any- 
where, though London was fairly packed with them. As for the 
Chartists, not a man of them dared put his nose out of his den.’ 

I longed to ask many questions respecting the Emperor’s 
own proceedings, for I had an impression that all would have 
been answered truthfully, but, unhappily, my courage failed me. 
Talking with emperors is something like playing with edged 
tools. In old days I should not have hesitated, but times had 
changed, and I felt I had better not presume. I wish now I had, 
for I never again had so good an opportunity. 

I was quite aware, also, that I was not playing well, for the 
Emperor soon brought the game to a conclusion. 

‘Ah,’ he said, as he rose from the table, ‘you play well, 
madame, but not so well as Miss Augusta.’ 

As I was making my curtsey and retiring, we were summoned 
to the theatre of the Palace, where tableaux—or, rather, a little 
comedietta—was to be played. Of course, the clever Princess 
Metternich had the principal 6/e, and admirably did she play it. 

Some of the foreigners present declared that the jokes and 
innuendoes were too coarse, but I confess I found them far less so 
than I had expected. But by this time I had much experience 
of Paris. I had lived in the gay capital for many years, had a 
large circle of relatives and friends, and had, consequently, 
considerable acquaintance with the customary avgot, or slang, 
that was in daily use. Perhaps some of the jokes were rather 
broad, but not more so than may be heard in London. At the 
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same time, I must confess that the actions that accompanied the 
words were coarser than would be permitted on the stage in 
England. , 

The next day a grand hunting party took place in the forest. 
The sun was shining brilliantly, but a fresh autumnal breeze was 
blowing, causing the branches of the great trees to sway and rock 
in the ever-increasing wind. Still, undeterred by the weather, 
many fair equestrians were evidently resolved to exhibit their 
courage and talents in the saddle, for the courtyard was gay with 
groups of horses prepared with side-saddles, while for those less 
courageously inclined numerous carriages, principally chars 4 
banes with four horses, were in waiting. 

The Emperor and all the gentlemen mounted, and many 
ladies; but the Empress, who had to be prudent, entered one of 
the carriages. 

The meet was at one of the main cross-roads that at intervals 
intersect the forest ; and what a vision it presented of a fair and 
picturesque scene of olden time! 

The postillions of the carriages, with their wolf’s-skin saddle- 
cloths, their scarlet breeches, and the innumerable little bells 
that hung from their garments, were in themselves pictures. 

Then the piqueurs also wore red breeches and gold-laced hats, 
many of them having shoes with silver buckles; while the 
gentlemen from the Palace all wore the Royal Hunt uniform. 
Some of the ladies even ventured upon the three-cornered hat, 
with gold-lace trimmings. 

Ere long a horn sounded; a stag had been seen, and away 
streamed the brilliant crowd, the gaudy trappings making bril- 
liant spots of colour through the long alleys and tracks of the 
great, beautiful wood. 

In spite of the clever manceuvres of the carriages, we were 
soon distanced by the riders, and so 1eturned somewhat slowly to 
the Palace, where, a little later, I had the honour of being invited 
to join the Empress’s own five o'clock tea-table, where much 
sociability and considerable friendly freedom prevailed. 

I was also honoured by a good deal of private talk: my two 
little children were inquired about, especially the youngest, who 
was still a baby. From the many questions asked me, and from 
certain observations made, I could not fail to perceive that the 
Empress was anxious about the trial awaiting her. 

Of course, I said all I could that might reassure her Majesty 
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dwelling, as far as was possible for me to do properly, on the great 
advance medical science had made of late years, and adding that 
in these days people came from all parts of the world to have the 
benefit of French doctors. I noticed, however, that directly the 
Emperor entered the room the Empress at once cast away all 
appearance of low spirits, and proceeded to inquire with bright 
interest into the result of the hunt, and whether there had been 
any adventure during the day. 

I own that, a little later, when we all descended to the Cour 
d’Honneur to see those results, I saw with pain the remains of 
the gallant stag, that had now been dismembered, and of which 
some portions were to be given to the hounds, who, kept back by 
the huntsman, were savagely howling and yelping in anticipation 
of their approaching gluttonous feast. It was a curious, but, to 
me, a somewhat disagreeable and disgusting ceremony. 

The next day there was a grand battue for shooting, when a 
perfect hecatomb of wood-game was killed; and, in the evening, 
more tableaux, followed by dancing. 

Thus ended our little visit, leaving much food for reflection, 
and a conviction that happiness is not always to be found in the 
highest of earth’s places. 

The Empress was certainly much loved. Who, so truly kind 
and with such an affectionate heart, could fail to be loved? But, 
at the same time, she seemed to me sorely to need some really 
honest, affectionate old friend, in whom she could confide, and who 
could occasionally venture to give her good, honest advice, though 
unpalatable, that she would know to be really loving and unselfish. 

A great Sovereign, such as the Empress, is in a difficult and 
trying position, each word, as well as each action, being so liable 
to misconstruction and animadversion. 

One of her countrywomen, a Spaniard, I thought to be a very 
unfit companion for the Empress. This woman was no doubt 
very affectionate, but she was greedy and very rapacious, and 
therefore injurious to her Royal mistress, who was invariably most 
indulgent to all her servants. 

The Emperor, in some respects, was better off. Many of those 
around him were allied to him by family ties, or had known him 
well from childhood; and there was an innate nobility of charac- 
ter about the Emperor that commanded not only affection, but 
sincere respect. Never was he known to turn his back upon an 
old friend. However humble their station, old friends seemed 
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bound to him with the strongest links, and I am persuaded many 
of his servants loved him with the truest attachment, for he was 
kind and considerate to them in no ordinary degree. 

In his treatment of the gaoler and his family at Ham there 
was true grandeur. The Emperor understood the man’s vigilance 
over his prisoner, but, nevertheless, he showed him as much 
kindness as was possible under the circumstances. 

Soon after our visit terminated the Court returned to Paris, 
and the pleasant Monday evenings at the Tuileries recommenced. 

These s9ivées were quite perfection. Though a certain amount 
of regal splendour and of State etiquette was kept up, the 
stiffness of the great State receptions was done away with. The 
numbers invited were comparatively small, so the beauty of the 
varied and rich costumes could be seen and admired. In all 
relating to beauty, both of face and dress, the Empress reigned 
supreme, and, notwithstanding her condition, she was ever gay 
and cheerful, 

At last, one night, at a party at the English Embassy, 
whispers began to circulate that the Empress had been taken 
ill—had, in fact, been so for some hours. Time passed, and one 
began to hope that a happy and prosperous ending was quite 
near. 

But hour after hour passed, and no good news came. 

At length Lord C., our Ambassador, sent a messenger to the 
Tuileries; and when he returned, after considerable delay, the 
accounts were very disquieting. 

The Emperor could not conceal his anxiety. It was feared 
that the strength of the Imperial patient was beginning to fail, 
and, though the doctors declared that all was right, this delay was 
unsatisfactory. 

Most of the guests at the Embassy had left, but Lord C. 
kindly begged us to remain. It was between two and three 
o’clock in the morning that an official despatch was brought to 
Lord C. 

A fine boy had been born, and the Empress and her child 
were doing well. 

For ourselves, we could not make up our minds to go home 
before going to the Tuileries to make some personal inquiries. 
We went to our kind friends the Taschers de la Pagerie. Count 
Tascher kindly came to us immediately, and assured us that all 
was now most satisfactory, but acknowledged that for some time 
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there had been considerable uneasiness, and that the Emperor’s 
anxiety had been really distressing. 

The next morning Paris was in an uproar. The whole city 
was as if insane. Church bells rang joyful peals; great guns 
fired equally joyful salvoes; happy announcements were posted 
up at every point of vantage; and excited crowds besieged 
every entrance and avenue to the Palace, in a perfect delirium 
of joy. 

Now, after many years, I find it difficult to understand—or, 
indeed, almost to realise—that many of those then shouting so 
enthusiastically for joy are the same people who lately yelled 
with savage fury, ‘A bas Empire! A bas UImpératrice!’ 

Equally mad was the enthusiasm, equally mad the delight, 
when the Prince Imperial was baptised; and equally mad were 
the howls of fury against the whole Imperial Family when the sad 
news came of the reverse the Imperial Army had suffered when 
battle after battle had been lost. 

Some of the noblest, the most generous, the most self-devoted 
men I have ever known, in the course of a somewhat long life, I 
have found amongst Frenchmen—men quite worthy to be classed 
amongst the grandest heroes of antiquity. But there is a reverse 
side to the medal, and, when the tigerish nature of the excitable 
Frenchman is roused, he is capable of a savage cruelty very near 
akin to that of the wild beast to which he has been compared. 

ANDREE Hope. 
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A FATEFUL DINNER PARTY. 


I, 


‘WHILE my stern lord seeks covert from my illiterate prattle in 
an assumed desire for sleep,’ wrote a dainty lady at her davenport, 
‘I fly to pen and ink, with the request that you, dear Mr. 
Carruthers, will favour us with your stately presence this evening. 
At the usual hour. Are you puzzling over this short invitation ? 
I despise subterfuge; you are but the Man from Blankley’s! 
What bait will entice so modern a youth? Your dyspeptic 
palate shall taste each of the dishes which a fond mother specially 
begged me never to give you. Say yes, if you please, to the 
bearer.—E. 8.’ 

The stern lord had by this time ceased his unmanly feigning, 
and was beaming at his little wife over mild blue spectacles. 

‘It will be very awkward,’ she remarked in an absent way, ‘if 
Arthur Carruthers declines to appear.’ 

‘Here is tea, my love,’ said her husband. ‘Tell Steyne to 
take your note and bring back word at once.’ 

The Benares tray was wrestling with its circle of legs as he 
spoke. 

‘Don’t stay to do that, Steyne,’ said the lady. ‘Take a cab 
at once with this note to York Chambers.’ 

The man vanished. Pte 

‘If Arthur Carruthers doesn’t come,’ resumed Lady Sloane, ‘ it 
will be more awkward than ever with Annabel Stainforth.’ 

‘She can go with Major Blythe,’ said her husband. 

‘Engaged to Carol Lee,’ was the laconic reply. 

‘To be sure, my dear,’ assented the sage; ‘I had forgotten. 
Young people are for ever getting engaged. Well, she can pair 
off with Herbert Whilkie.’ 

‘Bound to take down Daisy Smithers,’ said her ladyship. 

‘Bound, my love?’ asked the other tentatively. ‘Also 
engaged ?’ 

‘Not engaged,’ was the answer, ‘ but bound.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said her husband. ‘Put it the other way, my 
dear—engaged, but not bound—and your words would have a 
wide application.’ 
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‘This is not a time to be cynical, Joshua,’ said Lady Sloane 
severely, ‘Bring your soaring mind down to my level for one 
moment. If Carruthers declines, we have nobody to take down 
Annabel Stainforth.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ was the reply, ‘if we haven’t, we haven't. 
The Honourable Annabel must face calamity with her ancestral 
pride.’ 

‘ Ah,’ sighed his wife, ‘men are easily My dear Joshua, 
here is a note on the tray, and that man never mentioned it!’ 

‘You hustled him off rather sharply, my love,’ said the Professor. 

The lady was too engrossed with her reading to recriminate, 
When she looked up, it was to fix her eyes full on her husband 
and say with awful intensity: ‘Annabel cannot come! Arthur 
Carruthers will have been fetched in as a make-up, and find he 
has no lady to take down.’ 

‘I thought your summons a trifle precipitate,’ said this Job’s 
comforter. 

‘Now, I like that!’ cried his small spouse, firing up. ‘ Next 
time a guest disappoints us, Sir Joshua, let us wait till within 
three minutes of the dinner-hour to make sure there is no 
further catastrophe, and then you shall take a hansom down 
Cheapside and the Borough, and compel the first tramp to come 
in. Talk of women being unreasonable !’ 

‘Bravo, Betty!’ said the Professor, delighted. He crossed 
over to the arm of her chair. ‘I never saw you look prettier,’ he 
continued, patting a very flushed cheek. 

‘Joshua,’ said its owner, with stateliness, ‘I forgive you 
because there is no time to do otherwise.’ 

A knock at the door brought the Professor to his feet with 
sudden agility. 

‘Mr. Carruthers’ compliments, ma’am,’ said Steyne, ‘and he 
will be happy to dine with you to-night.’ 

The door closed. 

Sloane relapsed on to his previous perch. ‘Well, Betty?’ 
he said. 

Brought face to face with the horrible certainty, the lady 
seemed to recover her nerve. 

‘ There is only one possible girl,’ she said calmly, ‘and that is 
the Newnhamite from next door. She is good-natured, and doesn’t 
give herself airs.’ 

‘A paragon !’ cried Sir Joshua. 
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‘But,’ continued the other, in warning tones, ‘Laura Lamb 
will be dressed in the Flop style.’ 

‘And what may be the Flop style, my love?’ asked her 
husband, carefully replacing a stray tendril of gold. 

‘The Flop style,’ said his lady, ‘is when your waist measures 
forty inches, and you take a sash and tie it straight round you.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Sir Joshua. ‘A very drastic proceeding, to 
be sure. And did you do that, my dear, when you were at 
Newnham ?’ 

‘Joshua,’ retorted his wife, ‘ how dare you insinuate that my 
waist-——’ 

‘Let us always be sure of our facts,’ interrupted the sage, 
resorting to a familiar, if inexact, method of measurement. 

A brief scuffle ensued. 

Order being restored, the lady turned to her davenport. 
‘Well,’ she said, pausing a moment, pen in hand, ‘ which is more 
likely to upset Arthur Carruthers—to have no girl at all, or to 
have one got up in the mode he entirely abominates ?’ 

‘The one contingency, my love,’ said Sir Joshua, ‘ will make 
him look a fool; the other will emphasise the fact that she looks 
one. Which is Mr. Carruthers likely to choose ?’ 

‘Cynic again!’ cried his wife. ‘ Well, this is the last time he 
will ever put himself out to oblige me—that is certain.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said the Professor ; and he tidied up a fresh lock 
of hair. 


Il. 


The bad Fifteen Minutes were already twenty-five, and Miss 
Lamb had not yet appeared. 

‘My wife says,’ murmured Sir Joshua to an old crony of his, 
Mrs. Samuels, ‘that Miss Lamb is tying a sash the whole way 
round her waist.’ 

‘What a waste of sash!’ laughed Mrs. Samuels. 

‘Scandalous!’ said the Professor. ‘Mrs. Samuels, I abjure 
your society.’ And he moved off to Arthur Carruthers. 

That immaculate youth stood upright and stiff near the fire- 
place. To say that he was perfection is to say nothing. He 
created an atmosphere of it around him. He exhaled it like a 
perfume. One was grateful to him for situating himself in the 
landscape; the very hearthrug acquired an air of distinction from 
his boots. 
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‘We are under a great obligation to you, Mr. Carruthers,’ 
said the host. : 

‘ Not at all, Sir Joshua,’ replied the youth ; ‘I accepted your 
kindness from motives the most interested.’ 

‘He means,’ interposed Lady Sloane, who had been talking to 
him, ‘that his landlady has for weeks given him nothing but 
mutton.’ 

‘And have you explained, my dear,’ queried her husband, ‘ that 
we are to-night offering him the younger variety ?’ 

‘ Joshua, you are preposterous!’ cried the lady. ‘I shall have 
to go and scold Mrs. Samuels. You always behave like this when 
she has been talking to you.’ And she sailed off. 

‘TI understand,’ remarked Carruthers to the Professor, ‘that we 
wait for the lady I am to take down ?’ 

‘Quite so,’ was the answer. ‘ You have heard that the Hon. 
Annabel Stainforth signed off at the last? Miss Lamb was a 
college chum of my wife’s. I have never yet seen her. She is 
said to be an intellectual girl.’ 

‘Oh yes!’ said Carruthers. His voice was without the 
slightest inflection, and he looked at his boots. 

At this moment the expected guest was announced. Carruthers 
caught a rapid impression of breadth without length in sea-green, 
with a mass of dark hair; and it moved across the room to the 
entertainers. 

‘Dear me!’ said Sir Joshua hurriedly. ‘How do you do, 
Miss Lamb? It is exceedingly kind of you to come like this.’ 

‘It was so kind of Lady Sloane to ask me,’ said a voice with 
the quality of velvet. 

‘Women’s Rights, my dear,’ remarked a Dowager sotto voce to 
her daughter. ‘Don’t you ever let me catch you looking like that.’ 

‘No, mamma,’ said the daughter resignedly. She was herself 
of a half-baked appearance, with wisps of dun hair, and a slim 
figure stylishly equipped. Arthur Carruthers, meanwhile, had 
turned scarlet. The sight of his destiny had startled him into so 
audible a gasp of ‘Good Heavens!’ as to provoke a titter from his 
next neighbour ; so that the rapid presentation, and general move 
to the door, found and left him in a state of eclipse very strange 
in that rising star of the Home Office. 

To the obvious call for a remark he was at first quite unable 
to respond. Half-way down the stairs he became desperate. 
Ceasing to glare wildly at the man just in front of him, he turned 
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to Miss Lamb with a brilliant sally: ‘How objectionable these 
fogs are! I do detest this bad weather.’ 

‘The last time I made that remark,’ said his partner, ‘it was 
to an old Quaker lady. What do you think she said ?’ 

‘Begged you, no doubt, to tell her something less startling,’ 
said Carruthers savagely. 

‘Exactly so,’ was the reply; ‘she was shocked and appalled. 
If we were good Christians, she said, we should be thankful for 
fogs; and if we were not, we deserved to have no weather at all.’ 

‘Then for once,’ he rejoined, ‘I should be thankful to get my 
deserts.’ 

‘You do not feel to have got them at this moment?’ asked 
Miss Lamb. 

‘That is ambiguous,’ said Carruthers; ‘I decline to commit 
myself.’ 

They were wading to their seats as he spoke, and found them- 
selves directly on the hostess’s right. Carruthers turned with 
ardour to Lady Sloane. On Miss Lamb’s other side sat the 
Major, deep in talk with Carol Lee. The soup and fish passed 
without a word to disturb the current of our friend’s meditations ; 
0 great, indeed, was the confusion of tongues that she had small 
pretext even for feigning interest in the conversation of those 
opposite. Carruthers was holding forth to Lady Sloane and her 
neighbour with the defiant sparkle that illumines successful 
wickedness. Suddenly, during a slight lull in the roar, Laura 
caught words of interest on her right. 

‘If you don’t wish to go to Niagara with me, James,’ Miss Lee 
was observing, ‘I had rather you would say so straight out. It 
annoys me very much when people are afraid to say “ No,” and 
expect one to be on the look-out for hints.’ 

‘Some people are so much on the look-out for hints,’ growled 
the Major, ‘that they see them when they aren’t there.’ 

‘You can’t possibly pretend,’ said his partner sharply, ‘that 
you have done anything but raise objections to what I proposed.’ 

‘So did you,’ rejoined her fiancé, ‘ when J proposed.’ 

‘I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself,’ she said irritably. 
‘Anyhow, I shall go to Niagara, but it will not be with you.’ 

‘May a fellow guess ?’ inquired Blythe. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself,’ said Miss Lee, ‘I shall apply to 

. Arthur Carruthers.’ 
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‘What is amusing that girl opposite ?’ murmured Miss Lamb’s 
vis-ci-vis to her neighbour. 

‘Can’t imagine,’ was the reply. ‘Can the lovers have 
quarrelled? Blythe looks in the sulks, and Lord Ainley is talking 
toCarol. Your girl with the frill has a beautiful mouth, by the way. 
Watch her trying not tolaugh! The curves would do for Rossetti.’ 


‘Er do you bike ?’ said Major Blythe, turning to Laura. 

‘A little,’ she replied. ‘Iam not specially fond of it.’ 

‘Prefer smokin’, perhaps ?’ asked the gentleman. 

‘Bless me, no!’ said Miss Lamb with emphasis. ‘What on 
earth makes you say that ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ was the off-hand reply. ‘My fiancée 
here told me you were at Girton, or Newnham, or somethin’, and 
I’ve always supposed the girls there smoke.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Miss Lamb, interrogatively. ‘You have known 
several who did so, no doubt ?’ 

‘Well, no,’ he replied. ‘Can’t say I’ve had the pleasure. 
Very fascinatin’ and all that, but a bit too elever forme. I like 
to know where I am with a girl, don’t you know.’ 

‘A misunderstanding is always horrid,’ said his neighbour 
sympathetically. 

‘Oh, it isn’t that I misunderstand them,’ said Major Blythe. 
‘I’m not what you might call clever, and that kind of thing, but 
I flatter myself I can see through any woman alive. Got it in 
me, you know. The thing is, that with these learned sort of 
girls there's nothing you want to see into. Give me human 
nature—that’s what I always say. ‘‘ Proper study of mankind,” 
you know, and that kind of thing. But if you cram a girl with 
books and ideas—that’s my point—there’s no girl left.’ 

‘To be sure,’ assented Laura. ‘I had not looked at it in that 
light before.’ 

‘There you are, you see,’ said her neighbour, encouragingly. 
‘What I always say is, “’Tisn’t a bit of good runnin’ amuck 
against new ideas ; give ’em their head, and they’ll soon listen to 
reason.” If I’d told you I didn’t approve of the higher education 
of women at the first go-off, you’d most likely have been in such 
a takin’ I shouldn’t have got a word in edgeways. Nov, you see, 
you can’t help seein’ it for yourself—can you ?’ 

‘You make it all so plain,’ said Miss Lamb. ‘I always find a 
man’s point of view very interesting.’ . 
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‘Ah,’ said the Major, impressively, ‘the thing is, you don’t 
often get it. Most men are afraid of tellin’ a woman what they 
really think. They seem to imagine she'll be laughin’ at ’em. 
There’s one of my friends, now; many’s the time I’ve said to 
him: “Tom, you’re a downright stoopid. If you say to a girl 
what you mean, and say it as if you meant it, she’ll think a deal 
more of you than if you’re for ever dodgin’ her opinions like a 
sun-struck grasshopper. If the girl’s a fool, her opinion isn’t 
worth considerin’; and if she’s not, ten to one she'll admit that 
youre right.” That’s about it, I think, Miss—I beg your pardon 
—thanks—yes—Miss Lamb ?’ 

‘A sublime theory,’ said Laura. ‘ What’s more, the argument 
hasn’t a leak. But do you think a man never takes himself too 


seriously ?’ 
‘What do you call takin’ yourself too seriously?’ asked the 


Major. 
‘Well—I don’t know,’ stammered the lady. ‘It’s rather hard 
to explain. But suppose a whim seized you for the moment, and 
you mistook it for a solid opinion ?’ 

‘I should be doin’ just what a woman does always,’ said 
Blythe. ‘That’s exactly what I’ve been sayin’ to Carol. Here 
she’s got this notion she must go to Niagara, and nothin’ I can 
say will prevent her. It’s her principle that she never gives way. 
Soitis mine. Besides, I’ve been to Niagara. Where’s the funin 
doin’ a thing twice? And it isn’t her business to argue. So I’ve 
just left her alone. Do you believe in arguin’, Miss Lamb ?’ 


The lady facing Laura gave her neighbour a stealthy poke. 
‘Look at Carruthers,’ she said, under her breath. ‘These people 
are as good as a play.’ 

The immaculate one had for several minutes been sitting bolt 
upright, with a forced look of haughty indifference. Lady Sloane, 
annoyed at his continued rudeness to her guest, had unmistakably 
turned on him one shoulder, and engaged her whole attention on 
her left. Whereupon Carruthers, feeling that the time had come 
to emerge from the cloud of displeasure, had turned his bright 
beam upon his partner, only to find that his plate was thrice 
changed before he had the least chance of breaking in upon her 
chatter with Major Blythe. Therefore he sat with what of offended 


majesty he could muster. 
A high-pitched voice caused him to turn his head hastily. 
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‘Mr. Carruthers!’ said Carol Lee. She was a tall girl, with a 
neck long and supple as a swan’s. As she leaned elegantly back 
in her chair, Carruthers turning to listen, the pair might have 
formed part of a decorative design, with the short Major and 
Laura filling an abbreviated foreground. Nor was the effect lost 
on the humorous Mrs. Samuels, who, egged on by her partner, 
was taking mental notes of the comedy that faced her, with a view 
to the delectation of their host. 

‘Do you happen to be disengaged any morning next week, 
Mr. Carruthers ?’ asked Miss Lee. 

‘ May I know why ?’ he replied. ‘Nominally, I am engaged 
every morning. But I might easily be led from the path of strict 
virtue.’ 

‘Will you stray in the direction of Niagara?’ said Miss Lee. 

‘Under whose guidance ?’ asked Carruthers, 

‘Mine,’ said the lady. 

‘I will,’ he replied. ‘Name the day and hour.’ 

‘ Will Thursday do, at eleven?’ asked Carol. 

‘Thank you,’ hereplied. ‘ You will allow me to call for you ?’ 

‘Not a bit of it!’ interposed Major Blythe, across Laura’s 
face. ‘Carol’s engaged to me for Thursday, Carruthers. Sorry 
to be in any way disobligin’, but there you are.’ 

‘Miss Lee’s commands are for Thursday,’ said Carruthers, 
stifily ; ‘I shall call for her then.’ 

‘Just look here, Carol,’ said that lady’s proprietor. . . . But 
what passed between the devoted pair was not audible. 

‘Is a catastrophe imminent ?’ asked Miss Lamb. 

‘H’m!’ said Carruthers, with an air of mystery. 

‘Is that meant to imply things unutterable ?’ continued the 
lady. 

‘I suppose it is always permitted to keep one’s eyes open,’ 
answered Carruthers. 

‘ And one’s lips closed ?’ added Laura. 

Carruthers reddened. 

‘ Have you visited the Burne-Jones yet, Lady Sloane?’ he asked. 

‘I have not,’ said that lady. ‘Laura,’ she added, bending 
forward, ‘talking of pictures, did you ever find the photographs 
you lost in Liibeck ?’ 

‘JT.ook at that girl’s eyes!’ murmured Mrs, Samuels. ‘Now 
that she’s really interested, she’s a different person. If for two 
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months some one would give her to me to dress, she should take 
London by storm. Doctor, I bet you a packet of pins she’d be 
the rage.’ 

‘Done,’ said her neighbour. ‘ But as the experiment can 
never come off, we might bet something more spacious. Her 
voice is the thing I like best in her. Just listen to Carol Lee 
and the Major! They’re still at it, hammer and tongs. And 
that young puppy opposite! For once he is getting put in his 

lace.’ 
. ‘How hard you men are on each other!’ laughed Mrs. Samuels, 
‘Poor Arthur is always dyspeptic.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the other dryly. ‘Pine apple is apt to produce 
that effect.’ 

‘Have you consigned me to perdition for touching banana?’ 
asked his partner. 

‘I have long ago given you up, Mrs, Samuels,’ said the 
physician. ‘To the end of the chapter you will eat, drink, and 
say what you like, and continue to thrive on it.’ 

‘Amen!’ sighed the lady. ‘Much as I love you, I do’not 
mean to add to your income.’ And she swept from her seat. 

‘Mr. Carruthers,’ said Carol’s clear voice as she turned to 
depart, ‘I shall expect you at eleven on Thursday.’ 


Il. 


Laura’s feelings, as she modestly took the tail-end of the long line 
of ladies, were a trifle satirical, She had not been long in the 
drawing-room when her hostess came up to her. ‘Laura,’ she 
said, ‘I am feeling apologetic.’ 

‘But why, Betty ?’ asked her friend, smiling at her. 

‘No one else would seek far for the reason!’ replied Lady 
Sloane. ‘However, it is just like you to take it so sweetly. 
I want to introduce you to Mrs. Samuels. She sat opposite you 
at dinner, and admired you so much.’ .. . 

‘Miss Lamb,’ said Mrs. Samuels, ‘ come and tell me all about 
Oxford. No? Well, I thought Newnham was there. You see, 
my dear, I belong to the prehistoric age that knew nothing. 
Sir Joshua would tell you that the lizards lived then, but you 
mustn’t believe all he says. But, of course, you know all about 
lizards. Don’t you vivisect worms ?’ 

‘Do you think I do?’ asked Miss Lamb, looking her in the 
face. a , 
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‘No, my dear, not for a moment,’ said the older lady. ‘You 
have very nice eyes, and you know how to use them. I assure 
you I was quite jealous at dinner, my doctor would do nothing 
but stare at you. And what did you think of your partners ?’ 

Laura laughed. 

‘That’s right,’ said Mrs. Samuels approvingly. ‘ Always 
laugh at a man when he’s tiresome. It’s the one thing that makes 
them quite helpless. Don’t you think so?’ 

‘I can’t venture on an opinion,’ replied Laura. ‘I know 
nothing about them. I have no brothers, no uncles, no cousins, 
And I hardly ever come across a man.’ 

‘Well, to be sure!’ said her friend. ‘Give me my Saurian 
epoch by preference! And so you have been blissfully happy 
with your lady friends and your maiden aunts ? ’ 

‘ And my work,’ added Laura. 

‘Ah,’ said the other quickly, ‘I was forgetting the books, 
And if they are not about worms, what is it you do?’ 

‘Mental and moral science,’ said the girl quietly. 

‘And what may that be?’ asked the garrulous lady. 

‘I decline to say another word on the subject, Mrs, Samuels,’ 
replied our friend with a laugh. 

‘You think I shouldn’t understand you, Miss Lamb,’ scolded 
the other. ‘We Antediluvians are more intelligent than you 
think. When one knows nothing, one has to live by one’s wits. 
Do you follow me?’ 

Laura looked at her. ‘Why do you carry on this jest of 
knowing nothing ?’ she asked ; ‘do you think me a fool ?’ 

‘Be it far from me,’ replied her friend promptly. ‘If you 
knew how afraid I am of your wisdom, you wouldn’t bully me.’ 

Laura was silent. 

‘Now, my dear, I have vexed you,’ said Mrs. Samuels, catching 
at her hand. ‘I am a foolish old woman. But, you know, we 
antiques are so envious of you girls that we try to console our- 
selves by a little teasing. A cheap revenge, but it’s all we have.’ 

‘ You are not in the least envious,’ said Laura, turning to face 
her. ‘You know perfectly well that, if you had the choice, 
nothing would induce you to change your life for mine.’ 

‘My dear girl,’ said the older lady gently, ‘there are two sides 
to every question. What you say is probably true. All the 
same, my envy of your studies is genuine. Picking up odds and 
ends gives one just enough taste for what’s good to be anxious 
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for more. Now be kind, and tell me all about the life in your 
college.’ 


Lady Sloane was conversing with the Dowager. 

‘My dear Lady Sloane,’ said that dignified person, ‘ who in 
the world is that young woman Mrs. Samuels has got hold of ?’ 

‘A friend of mine,’ said the hostess, ‘ Miss Lamb.’ 

‘A great oddity, surely,’ continued the Dowager. ‘Why does 
she dress in that sack? How preposterous! Why do the young 
women of the present day think they can wear what they like ? 
My mother would have boxed my ears if I had appeared looking 
like that. It’s all of a piece with the way they go skating and 
cycling. I don’t blame young men now for not marrying. Most 
undesirable that they should—most undesirable.’ 

‘You think it time the race became extinct ?’ suggested her 
hostess. 

‘ Race is a word that means nothing to me,’ said the Dowager 
haughtily. ‘I permit none of my family to keep horses. My 
sons hire a hack when they wish to ride.’ 

‘Of course a stud is very expensive,’ said Lady Sloane inno- 
cently. 

‘The expense is nothing to me,’ answered the Dowager. ‘It’s 
the wickedness of the thing that I mind. Besides, it means a 
great deal of money, which at present we can spend on our 
charities. My elder daughter has an allowance of forty pounds 
for her dress, and I am always urging her to leave a margin for 
bounty. She is not as careful to do so as I could wish. But I 
need not say that I am very particular about her appearance. 
Nothing would induce me to take her out dressed like Miss Lamb, 
for example.’ 

‘Miss Lamb spends a great deal on charity,’ remarked Lady 
Sloane. 

‘I don’t approve of neglecting home calls,’ said the Dowager 
sternly. ‘If Miss Lamb gets no husband, she will have failed in 
her duty to her parents. I could not but observe her tactless 
behaviour to Mr. Carruthers.’ 

‘For the credit of my salon,’ said her ladyship coldly, ‘I trust 
you did not observe Mr. Carruthers’ behaviour to Miss Lamb.’ 

‘Mr. Carruthers’ deportment is highly correct,’ answered the 
Dowager. ‘Icould wish that my niece, Carol Lee, had encouraged 
his addresses rather than Major Blythe’s. I hear that Mr. Carruthers 
27—2 
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is just coming in for a very large legacy from his grandfather, 
But I have fancied that he is attracted to my younger girl, 
Mabel. There is nothing of which I more entirely disapprove 
than a marriage for money. But this is an age when vast good 
may be done, and I know what a grief it would be to dear Louisa 
or Mabel to feel that they would never have enough to relieve 
the necessitous.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Lady Sloane pensively. ‘Charity, as you said, 
begins at home.’ 

‘I don’t know that I understand you,’ said the Dowager 
suspiciously. ‘But I have been told that you are a great friend 
of Mr. Carruthers. In my young days it was supposed that a 
wife would be content with her husband. These platonic affec- 
tions——’ 

‘Interest those who have never attracted them,’ interrupted 
the hostess, ‘Perhaps the society of a lady is uncongenial to 
you, Dowager. Permit me to fetch Mr. Carruthers.’ 

‘Watch Carruthers making up to the Dowager!’ said Mrs, 
Samuels to her new friend. ‘I’m sorry to interrupt what you 
were saying about the High Table, my dear, but it reminds me of 
my own youth, when I was a friend of King Arthur’s, Now 
don’t laugh at me, Laura. For an educated girl, I consider you 
exceedingly flippant and undeserving to be called by your 
surname. There is mine host! Come and talk to us this 
moment, Sir Joshua. What atime you men have been dawdling 
downstairs! I always make my husband tell me the little stories 
when we get home. Now I have ever such a funny comedy to 
relate to you about this girl and dear Arthur. She has practi- 
cally stolen the Major’s heart from Carol Lee, and made Arthur 
look greener from jealousy than from two helpings of pineapple.’ 

‘H’m,’ grunted the Professor. ‘I have an impression that 
this is the last time his verdant smile will brighten our scenery, 
When my Betty gets really annoyed, she lets people know it.’ 

‘Very naughty of her,’ said Mrs. Samuels. ‘ Why don’t you 
keep her in better order, Professor? These Newnham girls are 
unhinging society.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed the Professor; and his eyes sought out his 
Betty. 

‘Laura!’ whispered Mrs. Samuels, jogging that lady’s arm 
violently. ‘Here comes Major Blythe. What did I tell you?’ 
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‘What cheer ?’ said the gallant officer, strolling up. ‘ What 
have you ladies been amusin’ yourselves with, all this time ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Mrs. Samuels. ‘We have been in the depths 
of despair. Miss Lamb has gone so far as to confide to me her 
wish that she had been born a nursemaid, and could hire a life- 
guardsman for Sundays.’ 

‘Mrs. Samuels!’ protested Laura. 

‘To be sure!’ said the Professor. ‘When we look at Major 
Blythe, we feel that every young lady must wish the same.’ 

‘You're very kind,’ said the Major, much flattered. ‘Not in 
the Guards myself, but the compliment’s equal. Do you feel like 
hirin’ me now on approval, Miss Lamb ?’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ said Mrs. Samuels. ‘Laura shall pay you half- 
a-crown an hour, while I take Sir Joshua, and leave Carol to 
console Lady Sloane.’ . 

‘Ah!’ said the Major, looking glum; ‘you bet your bottom 
dollar that Carol will console herself. Lady Sloane won’t need to 
go shares with the tear bottle.’ 

‘Then come with me, Professor,’ said Mrs. Samuels, ‘ and we'll 
disarm the wrath of your winsome marrow. Laura, I expect 
you to tea next Tuesday.’ And the elderly couple went off, Major 
Blythe seizing on the vacant seat with martial promptitude. 

‘What an artful woman you are!’ said Sir Joshua. 

‘My dear soul,’ was the answer, ‘ you never will allow for my 
age. Look at Carol Lee flirting with Carruthers! Your Betty 
has had a spar with the Dowager. I watched the two scratching. 
Let us go and stroke that old baronial fur.’ 

‘Yes,’ Carruthers was saying, ‘I quite agree with you, Miss 
Lee. I like womanly women. Nothing seems to me more 
wholly contemptible than for a girl to be wrapped up in herself. 
Critical, carping, unsympathetic, that is what women are nowadays. 
No man can cherish an ideal where that is the case. I assure 
you, Miss Lee, I have gone through life in vain, searching for one 
whom I could fall down and worship. A true man must love on 
his knees. And I have found it impossible—impossible ! ’ 

He fixed tragic eyes on the carpet. Both were silent a 
moment. 

‘What am I to say ?’ said Miss Lee softly ; ‘ what can one say 
to such an indictment ?’ 

‘You perhaps can say nothing,’ replied Arthur. ‘J can say 
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that I have never yet lost my belief that there must be somewhere, 
somehow, an exception.’ 

His gaze deserted the carpet. Carol’s head bent elegantly on 
her swan-like neck. 

‘Do you not think,’ she said again in low tones, ‘ that, for most 
of us, life is but the search for an ideal never reached? We 
think we find it, we bind ourselves to it with the threefold cord, 
we wake to find it a horrible mockery, and the true ideal yearns 
to us across a hopeless waste.’ 

Carruthers was silent while he looked at her. He turned 
slowly away. 

‘ And then ?’ he inquired. 

Miss Lee paused; afterwards she added: ‘Then a woman’s 
heart breaks.’ 

‘Mr. Carruthers,’ said the Dowager blandly, sailing up in 
great state, ‘I am anxious to introduce you to my elder daughter. 
Carol, my love, you may as well be putting on your cloak, I have 
sent for the carriage.’ 

‘My cloak is downstairs,’ said the young lady, in a voice not 
of yearning nor breaking. ‘I see no occasion for this desperate 
hurry.’ 

But the Dowager was already under full sail towards her off- 
spring, Carruthers following in her wake with a set of the shoulders 
that betokened his feelings. 

‘My daughter, Lady Louisa,’ said the great dame affably. 
‘You have heard me speak, love, of Mr. Carruthers?’ The Half- 
bake bowed and simpered. 

‘I can give you five minutes for a chat,’ _— Mamma, 
with engaging banter, ‘while I say good-bye to our hostess. 
Then we will ask Mr. Carruthers to see us into our carriage.’ 

Her train swept Arthur’s boots as she passed, and he gazed 


after it absently. 

‘How unpleasant these fogs are!’ said the poor daughter 
timidly. 

‘ Er-—— yes,’ said our friend. ‘I was saying so a short while 
ago.’ 


There was silence. Carruthers turned his head, and descried 
Carol sitting, with a martyred look, where he had left her. 

‘Have you been to the Burne-Jones ?’ asked Lady Louisa. 

‘Er no,’ said Carruthers, ‘I have also heard that Lady 





Sloane has not been.’ 
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Again silence, while the girl’s pale cheek grew a dull red. 
From her settee, with Major Blythe, Laura was watching them. 

‘Excuse me one moment,’ said Carruthers. ‘I have forgotten 
a message that was given me for your cousin, Miss Lee.’ And he 
went back and sat by her. 

Laura turned to her companion, with her great eyes aflame. 
‘Did you see that?’ she asked. He nodded. ‘Go and part 
them,’ she said. He strode across the room to his fiancée. 

‘What about Thursday, Carol?’ he asked. As he stood erect 
before her, he looked a powerful man. Miss Lee bridled on her 
slim neck uneasily. 

‘I think we settled that, James,’ she said, in tones harsh from 
the effort to appear unconcerned. ‘Mr. Carruthers is kind enough 
to escort me to the skating.’ 

‘I accept my dismissal,’ said Major Blythe with a bow. 

The Dowager, sweeping up with a very red face, touched her 
niece’s shoulder with no gentle hand. 

‘Be good enough to come this moment,’ she snapped out. 
Carruthers rose slowly to his feet, his eyebrows raised to their 
utmost compass. 

‘Pray don’t hurry away, Miss Lee,’ he drawled calmly. ‘I 
shall appear to claim my privilege on Thursday. Are you likely 
to be at home on Sunday—to-morrow ?’ 

Carol glanced a little nervously at the Dowager, who was 
glaring at her from Louisa’s side. ‘I hardly know,’ she said 
quickly ; ‘I hope so; good-bye!’ and she hurried away, But the 
long neck turned for a last glance at the doorway, 


IV, 


‘Well, my love,’ asked Sir Joshua, ten days afterwards, ‘ have 
all our guests of the dinner party returned thanks ?’ 

‘Not all,’ said his wife. ‘ Nor shall I receive them all, if they 
do. I decline to be at home either to the Dowager or to Arthur 
Carruthers.’ 

‘Tut-tut, Betty,’ said her husband. ‘ Where’s the sense in 
that? You'll only give that odious woman a real cause for 
quarrelling. Give her some tea if she comes, and——’ 

The door opened. Steyne brought in Arthur Carruthers. 

That gentleman’s reception at the hands of his little hostess 
was chilling. 
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‘Did you enjoy your morning at Niagara, Mr. Carruthers ?’ 
asked Sir Joshua, after a pause. 

‘Ee which of them?’ said the youth, hastily. ‘Oh, of 
course—yes—last Thursday. Yes, I did, thanks. I enjoyed it 
very much indeed.’ 

‘Then you have been several times since we saw you ?’ asked 
Lady Sloane. 

‘ Well,’ he said, avoiding her china-blue gaze, ‘ yes; I have 
been fairly often—that is to say, about six or seven times,’ 

‘Is Miss Lee a good skater ?’ inquired the Professor. 

‘I really don’t know,’ said Carruthers, blushing. ‘I should 
say, he corrected himself, ‘that she has improved very much of 
late—very much.’ 

‘ With practice under your tuition ?’ suggested her ladyship. 

‘Quite so,’ said Carruthers, ‘yes. The fact is, Miss Lee’s 
attendance at the rink has had to be private. The Dowager, her 
aunt, does not approve of athletics for girls. But Miss Lee’s 
medical adviser insists on her having the exercise, and, of course, 
we—that is, she—could not think of disregarding his cautions ; 
so it just needed a little arranging. That is all.’ 

‘But surely,’ said Lady Sloane, ‘the Dowager would withdraw 
her objection at once if she knew it was a question of her niece’s 
health ?’ 

‘Hardly,’ said the young gentleman. ‘At least, we—Miss 
Lee, I mean—feels it is best not to bring up the question.’ 

‘Does Major Blythe,’ asked her ladyship, ‘ take his share in 
these precautions for Miss Lee’s health ?’ 

‘I would prefer,’ said Carruthers magnificently, ‘that there 
should be no allusion to Major Blythe. His behaviour to Carol— 
to Miss Lee—is best allowed to pass without comment. Ladies 
are apt to repeat things.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Lady Sloane. ‘It is never safe for us to 
originate. Also, as you know, my husband and I are friends 
of Major Blythe; so it would certainly be well for us not to com- 
ment on Miss Lee’s behaviour to him.’ 

‘I think perhaps I ought to be going,’ said Carruthers, rising. 
‘I have an engagement at six.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Sir Joshua, as he followed his guest to the 
door, ‘I suppose, now that you are such a rich man, we shall hear 
before long of your intention to settle ?’, 

Carruthers’ reply, as he vanished, was inaudible; but a faint 
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blush seemed to linger round the spot where he last had 
stood. 

The pair were in full enjoyment of a connubial chuckle, 
when Blythe made his appearance. 

‘How do, Sir Joshua?’ said that officer, as the devoted 
husband came forward to cover his lady’s confusion. ‘ How do, 
Lady Sloane? Not been cryin’, hope? Oh, laughin’? I see. 
Thought your man would hardly have let me loose on a domestic 
tragedy. Wanted to pay my respects, you know, and thank you 
for the delightful evenin’, and all that kind of thing,’ 

‘Very kind of you, Major,’ said Sloane. ‘I hope you were 
not very bored. We always feel we are hardly smart enough for 
you military men.’ 

‘Oh, don’t mention it,’ said the Major. ‘Don’t consider 
myself one of the Upper Ten yet, you know. Besides, you’re both 
such dead nuts on brains and all that, you make a man feel a 
regular duffer. Hope you weren’t very tired, Lady Sloane ?’ 

‘Not in the least, Major,’ answered that lady. ‘As long as I 
think a thing’s going well, I never mind the exertion.’ 

‘Good !—that’s the way to set about it,’ said her visitor. 
‘Yes,’ he continued, meditatively, ‘I enjoyed myself rarely that 
Saturday. Don’t know when I’ve spent a pleasanter evenin’. I 
took a great fancy to that nice old lady of yours—the one with 
the grey hair; talked a lot, you know, and very amusin’,’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the Professor, ‘to be sure—Mrs, Samuels.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the Major. ‘Thought I might as well just go 
and pay my respects to her, you know, last Tuesday, and I found 
Miss Lamb havin’ tea. Odd, now, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Very,’ said Lady Sloane, with emphasis. ‘And I suppose, as 


' Tuesday is always a busy day with you, you had to hurry off 


almost directly ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said the Major. ‘No, I didn’t hurry off at all, as it 
happened. Doesn’t do to let ’em think they have you always at 
their beck and call, you know. They’d take advantage of a steady 
fellow like me. So I just stayed a bit. Besides, she’s a very 
interestin’ woman, that Mrs. Samuels. Seems to like talkin’ to 
aman; she told me she didn’t get much of her husband’s society, 
he bein’ very busy with his chief. So she asked me to drop in 
there again.’ 

‘And how was Laura looking ?’ inquired Lady Sloane. 

‘ First-rate,’ was the ardent reply. ‘Don’t know when I’ve 
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seen a girl lookin’ better. And she isn’t a bit stuck up, and all 
that, over bein’ at college. Seems to think it helps her to follow 
@ man easier, you know. Shouldn’t wonder if there’s a good deal 
in that notion. I’ve mostly gone against that kind of thing; 
but I always consider a man should be open-minded, and hear 
what a woman has to say. And Miss Lamb seems comin’ round 
to my view, just as I’m goin’ over to hers. So that’s very 
interestin’, isn’t it? Gives us plenty to talk about.’ 

‘To be sure!’ said Sir Joshua. ‘But we have never asked, 
all this time, after your fiancée, Miss Lee.’ 

‘ Off, Professor,’ said the officer briefly. 

‘Do you mean she has broken off the engagement ?’ asked 
his hostess quickly. 

‘ Just so,’ said Blythe. 

The wedded pair were vehement in their indignation and 
scorn. 

‘I don’t wish anythin’ said of that kind, Lady Sloane,’ said 
the Major; and a pair of very honest eyes met her blue ones. 
‘I shall be grateful to you and Sir Joshua to hush it up as far as 
you can. Maybe Carol would have a good deal to say for herself, 
if you asked her; and I don’t pretend to be all that a girl of her 
style, don’t you know, might expect. Anyhow, it doesn’t comfort 
me to hear her blamed, so I prefer to swallow my pride and have 
done with it.’ 

‘ Well !’ said Lady Sloane, in a voice that spoke volumes. 

‘Quite so,’ replied the Major, cheerful as ever. ‘Very nice to 
be sympathised with and stroked down, as you may say. All the 
same, as I told my friend Tom the other day, “ You're a down- 
right stoopid for bein’ in the blues. There’s as good women in the 
sea as ever came out of it.” So here I am, consolin’ myself with 
my own patent philosophy.’ 

‘And the next step,’ suggested the Professor, ‘will be to go 
and fish for your mermaid.’ 

‘ That’s about it,’ said Major Blythe. 

And he went. 
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Or all the gates of all the parks one of the pleasantest, as it is 
one of the least regarded, is Storey’s Gate, which leads into West- 
minster from the Park of St. James. It is interesting both for 
its outlook and its associations, and certainly it is very beautiful. 
It is beautiful at all seasons, and especially in the early spring, 
when the fresh life of the year is beginning. The creatures are 
already singing the ‘songs of the new time;’ the shrubs are 
putting forth their tender green in the Park; and the wild cherry 
trees in the gardens on the left glowing into beauty with the 
blossom that precedes the leaf. This time of year, before the 
wealth of summer foliage has interposed its screen between the 
spectator and the dramas that are enacted in the home centres of 
the trees, is the most interesting of all. We can see everything 
that goes on within these leafy bowers, watch the wood pigeons— 
dear wild creatures that have come to live in the very heart of 
our city—at their domestic business, nest building, such building 
as they do, in the branches of the elm trees. 

Just within the gates the roads give two alternatives. One 
may go northward, at the crossing of the ways, up the broad path 
in front of the Horse Guards, or westward down the length of the 
so-called Birdcage Walk. Can any tell the meaning of that name 
—Birdcage Walk? One often asks the question, and always 
finds an answer—always, almost, a different one. ‘“ Birdcage,” 
my dear fellow,’ said one, an extremely well-informed and in- 
dustrious searcher of the records, ‘ “‘ Birdcage,” oh, don’t you know 
—it is simply a corruption of “bocage!”’ ‘‘  Birdcage,”’ said 
another, with great authority, ‘oh, Charles the Second had it 
hung with birdcages containing song-birds to amuse him as he 
passed along it to Whitehall.’ 

It is a pleasing idea, quite worthy of our pleasant Stuart 
kings. Pity that it was not thought of a reign earlier, to 
temper the grim manners of the Commonwealth. Then our 
unlucky Charles would just have been able to hear the chorus 
of bird music as he laid his head upon the block; for one is sure 
the voces popult would have made a pause; if only for a moment, 
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before the axe fell. Then the bars of piping would have struck his 
ear, and then—other music. So one likes to believe in the Stuart 
origin of the Birdcage Walk and reject the ‘ bocage’ theory. 

In the early morning one is awakened, unless custom has made 
the ear too sleepy, by the rumbling of great carts along the 
Birdcage (bocage, or singing-bird) Walk. Nowadays the only 
accompaniment of the rumbling carts is the chirping of sparrows 
—cheery fellows, but scarcely song-birds—the scream of the 
peacocks from the island in St. James’s Park water, and the soft 
cooing of the wood pigeons, which certainly is melodious. Later in 
the day these great carts will not be allowed to rumble along this 
route. At a certain hour in the morning the Park keepers in the 
lodges at either end of the singing-bird Walk come on guard to 
prevent the entrance of any vehicle much more heavily rumblous 
than a four-wheeled cab; and thereof is born much war of mixed 
words between the resplendently be-uniformed officials of the 
Park and rough-clad rough-visaged drivers of vans and trollies. 
For the most part, even in the early morning hours, the heavy 
traffic—that is, in the main, carts laden with vegetables on their 
way to Covent Garden Market—goes along Piccadilly, north of 
the Park of good St. James. The theatre-goer, late returning 
West, meets the earliest of these carts, the drivers generally | 
asleep on colossal mattresses of cabbage, and the horses picking 
their well-known way at their own pace. The trouble of driving 
in London is reduced when you carry such heavy metal. 

From eight o’clock to nine numbers of shop girls pass, gene- 
rally in twos or threes, on their way to the smart shops in 
Piccadilly or Bond Street. Their homes are over Westminster 
Bridge, on the Surrey side, where lodging is not so cruelly dear 
as in Middlesex London. It may seem hard on them to have so 
far to come, but, after all, ’bus fares are cheap, and in fine 
weather it eurely must be good for them to have this walk, to and 
fro, through the beautiful park, if they are to be shut up in their 
hot stuffy shops all the day long. At any rate they look very 
cheery and healthy as they go tripping along, talking and laughing 
eagerly. You would not know these young ladies if you were to 
meet them again in one of the big shops. There they will look 
quite as fine as any of the fine ladies who come to buy from them, 
and will give themselves quite as fine airs. But this is because 
the shops lend them smart dresses *to put on while they -are 
serving. Then, the day’s work over, they doff the finery, don the 
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workaday dress again, in which, likely enough, they feel a deal 
more at home, and so back through the Park and out at 
Storey’s Gate with lots of energy for fun and laughter still left in 
them. They can never lack for subjects to talk about, in dis- 
cussion of the different kinds of customers with whom they may 
have had to deal during the day ; some will have been so kind, 
and some so haughty, and some so tiresomely undecided, and 
others knowing exactly what they wanted and taking it at once. 

Watching the girls as they pass, one begins to take quite a 
lively interest in them. Generally the same pair or the same 
three are together. It is very seldom that they walk to their 
work with their young men. A few couples there are, composed 
of the interesting two sexes. One couple is especially constant : 
they walk together as far as the gate of the Park, then several 
minutes are occupied in last words to be spoken before the young 
man hurries off down the Birdcage Walk—to the Stores very 
likely—while the lady goes along the path that leads to the 
bridge over the ornamental water. This pair is the most constant 
of all. With others it happens that for a week or so they come 
together, but then a lover’s quarrel or some untoward incident 
most likely occurs, and these two are not seen in company any 
more. Sometimes, after a week or two of coldness, they appear 
to be reconciled, and again pass, smiling into each other’s faces 
with happy confidence. 

As the hour nears nine, the feet of the shop girls move more 
quickly and quickly, until, as ‘Big Ben’ booms out the hour, 
those who have not yet passed out of sight are going at a run to 
be at their counters before the head shop-walker shall have dis- 
covered their absence and entered their name in his black book. 
One’s heart feels quite sore for the laggards, and the ‘ wigging’ they 
run a danger of getting. It means more than a wigging too, for 
there are so many more willing hands than vacant places, that a 
girl who is several times late is likely to be dismissed without 
much allowance made for the difficulty of getting breakfast and 
reaching Piccadilly by nine o’clock from somewhere far away on 
the other side of Westminster Bridge. 

Every morning too, meeting the shop-girls, come some small 
boys, in Eton jackets and wide white collars, on their way, one 
doubts not, to Westminster School. They are more punctual 
than the shop-girls—perhaps the penalties of unpunctuality are 
more drastically inflicted in their case. Sometimes these pass in 
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twos, and sometimes singly, but by no means indiscriminately. 
The caste system is evidently very rigid with them—a small boy 
walks ten paces behind his biggers and betters; if he has to pass 
them, he will do so at a run, without a word. He would no more 
think of presuming to address them than he would Lord Salisbury 
on his way to the House, or even Mr. W. G. Grace walking out of 
the pavilion at Lord’s. One is told that in Belfast, where everyone 
is engaged in making some kind of linen thing, a family whose 
business is to make tablecloths looks down with some airs of 
superiority on a family in ‘huckabacks.’ This-is probably an 
extravagance—perhaps of a south-country Irishman—but it ex- 
presses much the same extreme of class distinctions as is observed 
by boys at school. Occasionally a mother accompanies one of 
these little boys to the Park gate. There, mother and son look 
guiltily round to see whether they are observed. If no other 
boys are looking, they kiss hurriedly and so part; but if any 
spectator is at hand, who might report the grave matter at West- 
minster School, the little boy takes off his hat to his mother with 
formal politeness and runs off, accompanied by her blessing and a 
word or two of encouragement and warning too sacred for any 
to overhear. Probably no gate of the Park shows such a variety 
of human interests. 

Presently comes the ‘ thud! thud! thud!’ of the big drum, 
and soon, piercing through the drumming, the shriller note of the 
Guards’ brass band as they march up from Wellington Barracks 
to the Horse Guards’ parade to practise for the trooping of the 
colours on the Queen’s birthday. There is scarcely a day in the 
year in which some of the Guards do not march along the Bird- 
cage Walk on their way to relieve guard; but then it is only a 
little detachment of them. Now they are in grand force with the 
drum-major, the finest man on earth, to the eyes of some of 
the assembled spectators, marching on ahead, with his splendid 
swagger, and setting the pace. The temptation is almost too 
great, even for some of the most behind-hand of the shop-girls, 
and they have to stop and see the soldiers pass. Often they 
pretend they had not time to cross the road in front of the 
Guards’ column, and so are kept, reluctantly, waiting on the 
pavement ; but really they could quite easily, had they chosen, 
have passed before the column came. One likes to see this 
admiration of the red coat. It serves to make the soldier take a 
pride in it, and helps him to be worthy of it. 
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One or two judges, lawyers, and business men who live in the 
West, come along on their hacks, riding to their work. It is a 
pleasant way of getting to their business, jogging up Queen’s 
Gate or Prince’s Gate into Rotten Row, where they may have a 
gallop, then across Hyde Park Corner and down Constitutional 
Hill, along the tan ride beside Birdcage Walk, and so out at 
Storey’s Gate on to the Embankment—greensward and trees or 
silvery Thames all the way for company. The ordinary daily 
traffic is beginning now, cabs and carriages crossing and re- 
crossing, but most of them, at this morning hour, going city- 
wards. In the evening their stream will be flowing the reverse 
way. Weare on the high-road, too, to Waterloo Station ; piles 
of luggage and a bicycle or two on four-wheeled cabs and station 
omnibuses will soon be beginning to tell us that Whitsuntide is 
at hand, and that all hard-working folks feel they have deserved 
a week’s holiday in the country or by the seaside. 

About midday there is a difference in the manners of the 
people coming in and out of the Park. Hitherto all have been 
hurrying ; now, all are loitering; it is their dinner hour. For an 
hour they have respite from their respective toil ; the clerks from 
their desk work, the employés of the London County Council 
from their eternal business of making the streets impassable. 
These latter have brought their dinner with them, and will eat it 
—chunks of bread and bacon—sitting on the grass, while the 
sparrows come hopping and chirping about them, nearer and 
nearer, till they almost seem inclined to take a peck at the chunk 
that is within the very grasp of the horny hand. The shop-girls, 
probably, do not get away for an hour, even at the dinner-time, 
but other girls there are—type-writers, seamstresses, telephonists, 
telegraphists, workers at all the multifarious arts that are within 
woman’s compass— who come and idle away a quarter of an hour 
in the fresh air before beginning their afternoon work. They 
congregate on the bridge and throw crumbs to the ducks and 
other water-fowl. Women and little girls, too, come with the 
horny-handed workers of the County Council, bringing the toilers 
their dinner in the orthodox red handkerchief, and cold tea in a 
tin pannikin, The aspects of life are very diverse. 

Later a stream of excellently dressed men is working west- 
ward, a little stream, made up of parties of two or three or even 
units—legislators going to their work in the House of Lords or 
Commons. It is seldom that the most distinguished pass, for 
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Ministers will go to the House by way of Whitehall from Downing 
Street, or from the great offices of State. 

About tea-time on a fine afternoon numbers of carriages follow 
in the wake of the legislators, bearing smartly dressed ladies to 
tea on the terrace of the House, and often, after a ‘ drawing-room, 
the Queen passes, with quickly trotting horses, for her favourite 
drive in London—along the Embankment. From our windows we 
see the rear ranks of the troops when they are drawn up in front 
of the Horse Guards to celebrate her Majesty’s birthday, and all 
our windows rattle at the gun-firing on the anniversary of her 
accession. We do not lack reminders, if any were needed, to keep 
warm our loyalty. 

This gun-firing makes a mighty commotion among the sea- 
birds on our St. James’s Park water and the wood pigeons that 
nestle in its trees. The latter are grown so tame that they will 
contest the crumb of charity even with that most impudent of 
their kind, the cockney sparrow ; your hansom horse is almost upon 
them before they will rise from among his feet. But these loyal 
discharges of the great artillery are too much for them ; they find 
therein an echo from the days when the farmer’s boy stalked them 
among the corn-stooks, and the sportsman saluted them at long 
range as they flew from the coming beaters. So now they arise in 
wonder, flying in wider and higher circles at each report, into the 
sky, until they can faintly be seen whirling on swift wing among 
the clouds. Thereafter, when all the loyalty and noise is over for 
the while, they settle again lovingly into the trees. 

The sea-birds have been scarcely less perturbed by all the 
hubbub; but the majority of them have been born upon the 
island, and to these the meaning of the gun discharge has not 
been known, except by hearsay. Moreover, many of them are clip- 
winged, and whatever their state of terror, are without the means 
of putting it in evidence. The few seagulls who have come in, 
able-bodied vagrants from the river, to dispute the doles of mercy 
with their pinioned brethren, arise, clamouring at the first dis- 
charge; but in the spring and summer tides these vagrants are 
in no great number. The bulk are away on the cliffs of the sea, 
busied with the dear delights of nesting. The pinioned gulls on 
the island clamour, in chorus with the screeching peacocks, but 
seem to realise the impossibility of escape from the great terrible 
noises, and harden their hearts to endure and be strong. The 
mother cormorant sits undauntedly on her nest, though her 
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relatives may dive from their watching posts on the rock and seek 
the better security of the waters of the pond. 

The peacocks and their screechings seem quite arbitrary. On 
the authority of Mr. Jorrocks and his Gabriel Junks we have tested 
them against the weather forecasts in the papers ; but their pre- 
dictions have proved quite valueless. Through the spring they 
screech unceasingly, with no provocation whatsoever; but in full 
summer-tide their voice is relatively silent, like that of most of 
our birds; and all this without reference to fine weather or wet. 
It may be that Gabriel Junks and his gifts of prophecy were 
unique; the peacocks of our Park at all events allow the rain to 
fall and the sun to shine quite unaffected by their expostulations. 

Great occasions, too, on that parade ground in front of the Horse 
Guards, are the meets of the Coaching Club, when the fours-in- 
hand, with their coaches and their occupants, are drawn up for 
inspection and admiration before starting off for Ranelagh or 
Hurlingham. But densest of all, and smartest, in the neighbour- 
hood of our Storey’s Gate, is the throng during Ascot week, when 
the carriages en route for Waterloo Station are packed as tightly 
as ina block at Hyde Park Corner. Often in this variable climate 
of ours, in which even Gabriel Junkses are not infallible, there is a 
mighty contrast between the bravery and smart aspect of faces and 
costumes on their way to the station, and the bedraggled and 
washed-out look of those same costumes and faces on their return. 

There is a contrast, too, between this crowd of the smart people 
—the race-goers, the coach-riders, the legislators, the Court—and 
certain little detachments that pour into our Park of St. James, 
through Storey’s Gate, out of obscure purlieus of Westminster. 
On the fine days of summer you may see folk lying, face down- 
ward for the most part, here, there, and everywhere on the grass. 
Most will be sleeping, some will be making a lazy show of reading 
a scrap of a halfpenny paper or a volume of the ‘ Penny Library 
of Fiction.’ Some have the aspect of the habitual tramp writ 
largely on face, figure, and rudimentary clothing; others bear rather 
the likeness of the working man on strike ; a few are of the 
professionally unemployed class, and others again seem like men 
who might have work if they would put their hand to it, but ona 
fine summer’s day like this prefer to take a holiday, which they 
enjoy without loss of self-respect. It is of this number that we 
find the readers of the penny volumes of fiction. 

All these, however, do not loiter in the neighbourhood of the 
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Park gates; they make for the green places, where shade or sun- 
shine may be enjoyed at pleasure, and there they take their holiday 
in an unwonted rest. They do not wish to waste any of it in stand- 
ing unnecessarily on their feet. But the incursions that are more 
in evidence are those of the smaller fry, of the children of the pur- 
lieus. Lately certain building operations have been in progress 
beside the gate. The demolition of the ancient buildings in 
order to give space for the new was a great occasion for the chil- 
dren. Hordes of these small banditti kept issuing from their 
strongholds to overrun the waste places, their enterprise receiving 
a sanction from the home authorities on the ground that its 
primary object was the search for firewood ; and dreadful as the 
suffering was that the cruel winter of ’94-5 entailed, its memory 
has at least inspired the poor folk with much of an ant-like 
wisdom, so that they are the more disposed to lose no chance of 
laying up a store—whether of firewood, or what not—against the 
possibility of such another visitation. So the banditti come and 
ravage, with shrill cries of delight when they light on some such 
invaluable treasure as a long nail or a broken door-knob. Two 
for themselves and one for the home authorities is their motto: 
a single bit of firewood is good showing for two hours’ rummaging. 
Such broken hours, withal! For now and again a master builder, 
or foreman, will be down upon them with a long and punitive 
stick ; and though the horde will then run beyond the confines of 
his jurisdiction, like a covey of young pheasants to the shelter of 
the coop, it is odds that he will catch one or two of them ashrewd 
welt upon the hinder parts. But that, after all, is among the 
essential delights of brigandage—its danger. But for that one 
might almost be tempted to be an honest man. 

Very wonderful are the comedies of children—so serious, with 
tragedy so close an attendant. Our loyalty, as has been shown, is 
well fostered in the neighbourhood of Storey’s Gate. Nevertheless 
we have our desperate spirits, to whom all authority seemsa loathsome 
thing. In an interval of their more serious enterprises, while the 
guardian of the chaos of demolished buildings was specially alert, 
the banditti organised a by-play to pass the time, forming procés- 
sion and singing, with dirty little heads dutifully bared, ‘ God save 
our gracious Queen.’ All save one. This little boy, a sturdy if 
youthful anarchist, declined all part in any such play, clapped his 
hat with firm defiance on his head, refused to remove it or to open 
his lips in loyal chorus. The rest hustled him, abused him with 
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horridly precocious volubility in evil sayings, tore his cap from off 
his head, while he, struggling and fighting, strove to regain it ; 
and though the blows of fists brought tears into his hard little 
eyes, still would not open his mouth to ask salvation from Provi- 
dence for our ruler. A good little boy this, though a disloyal. If 
only we could get his principles right, there is no fear that he 
would not act up to them. Finally, when loyalty had fairly 
asserted itself, his cap was flung in the dust and himself fluag 
after it ; whereon he picked it up and stuck it defiantly again upon 
his head. But not one of the whole party had a suspicion that 
there was a smile to be squeezed out of the business. 

The banditti, now and again, are of both sexes; but amazons 
are not numerous. Generally the ladies choose the more truly 
feminine part of looking on, encouraging the active workers, and, 
after their manner, rewarding with their favours the most hardened 
of the desperadoes. Often this camp-following is burdened by 
the care of children, mites of girls, not nearly in their teens, 
carrying great babies that look more bulky than themselves, 
There is a ‘tramp’ along Birdcage Walk of the policeman on 
beat, and forthwith the banditti vanish before him into inacces- 
sible strongholds. 

Late at night we sometimes hear great rumblings, louder even 
than the market-carts, and galloping of hoofs more hurried even 
than the cortége of her gracious Majesty. It is a fire-engine 
dashing on at best speed, with cries to clear the road, and bright- 
gleaming helmets of the firemen. We know not where the fire 
may be, neither do they very accurately, nor the particular style 
of work they will be called upon to do—know only that it will be 
dangerous, and are making the very best of speed to be at it. 

The winter is a season of different activity in our Park. When 
the frost is severe and the ice will bear, a constant stream of 
skaters and sliders of all sexes and sizes passes to and fro. A 
seller of ‘ hokey-pokey,’ or like delicacies, sets up his tray outside 
the Park gate, constantly returning to his post, though constantly 
‘moved on’ by the policeman on beat. The birds on the orna- 
mental pond are all gathered into a dense cluster on the piece of 
water kept open for them by breaking the ice as it forms. They 
fight, in fine scrimmages, for the crumbs that the passers-by throw 
to them, and often the crumbs are filched, before ever they touch 
the water, by gulls that have come up the river from the open sea. 
In exceptional winters these gulls gather in great numbers on 
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our ornamental water, and their plaintive cries sound strangely 
wild and bring a flavour of the sea salt into the midst of our smoke 
and houses. If the ice is thick on the river, so that the barges 
cannot move about their business on it, we see strange loafers 
coming from the river by way of Westminster Bridge and Great 
George Street—bargees in blue jerseys, with hands plunged deep 
in pockets of very ample trousers, and a certain roll in their gait 
which is foreign to the ways of city-bred or even land-bred folk. 

And just when we are in best of trim to enjoy these and all 
the other sights that this finest of theatres, our great city, shows 
us, suddenly there will come upon us a season of fog, when the gas 
is alight in the streets—to little purpose—for days together, when 
all places are alike, for we can see nothing, and, seeing nothing, 
can find nothing, not even such trifles as the foregoing, of which 
to tell. 


HoracE HUTCHINSON, 














A COMRADE OF THE NAPIERS. 


TERE is often a curious sort of family likeness noticeable among 
the younger officers of any particular regiment ; and soldiers tell 
you that this arises from conscious imitation of some brilliant young 
captain who is selected by artless subalterns as the mould of form. 
They emulate his pursuits, wear ties of the colour he affects, and 
train their moustaches (if he wears moustaches) into the par- 
ticular curve which his describe. A regiment, in short, is pretty 
generally a school of devout hero-worship, and naturally in war- 
time the admiration concentrates itself on the more strictly military 
qualities, with excellent results. A very pretty example of this 
displays itself in certain letters which Mr. H. D. F. Leslie was good 
enough to communicate after reading an article on the ‘Youth 
of the Napiers,’ which appeared in the February number of this 
magazine last year. They were written between 1808 and 1813 
by Ensign, afterwards Lieutenant, David Leslie, who was a 
subaltern in the 50th Rifles, Charles Napier’s regiment. Serving 
in the light division, he was a comrade in arms of George and 
William Napier, whom he admired, as, indeed, the whole army 
admired them; but the passion of his regard, the whole enthu- 
siasm of his young nature, went out to his own superior officer, 
who showed him the kindness of a brother, and whose friendship 
afforded him the strongest incentive to chivalrous and honourable 
conduct. Nor is this merely the passing craze of boyhood. As he 
wrote in 1808 when a boy of seventeen—though even then he 
had seen some service at Walcheren—so he wrote in 1811, after 
three years of the hardest campaigning in military annals, He 
still points to Napier’s friendship as the highest honour of his 
life and the strongest assurance that he will never do anything 
unbecoming. The record of Charles Napier’s life is written in 
many characters ; in ink and in marble, in the roads of Cephalonia 
and the harbour mole of Karachi, in captured cannon and in the 
flag that in Scinde led the 22nd at Meanee and waved in England 
over his death-bed; but no testimony to his high influence has 
been more convincing to me than these simple letters, stained 
old pieces of paper, scribbled some of them in bivouac with no 
writing-desk but the nearest stone—the work of a youth who, 
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with no abilities above the common, had that feeling for an 
exceptional nature which won him an honourable friendship and 
taught him to see that his friend was ‘no common man.’ 

A few short extracts from these letters may interest those 
who care about human nature. They show the softer side of 
campaigning. All of them are addressed to an elder brother, 
Mr. Andrew Leslie, a surgeon in the Royal Navy, who had appa- 
rently been at much expense on behalf of his younger brothers, 
Written without any natural gift of style, they describe in the 
most ingenuous way the young soldier’s life—his amusements, his 
privations, his experiences of battle and reflections on the cam- 
paigns, his veneration for his friend, and his homesick longing 
for news. Each of them is full of kindly messages and inquiries 
for friends. Gradually one feels the transition from boyhood to 
the man who is able to stand alone and confident in his own 
powers; until at last comes the hurried scrawl which tells of 
wounds got in a successful action, and finally, months later, 
the official announcement of a soldier’s death. The first from 
which I shall quote is dated from the 50th’s camp, near Lisbon, 
October 20, 1808. 


‘My dear brother,—A soldier on service is as little at his 
own disposal as any one I know—never certain of a moment. 
To-day he is to march; to-morrow countermanded. We are now 
under orders to march to-morrow for Spain. How this came 
about I will inform you. You will recollect the 50th were in 
a very ragged state, having two years’ clothing due them. This 
operated on Sir John Moore, and he did not include them in the 
list for service. However, Colonel Walker got leave to go to 
England for two months, and gave up the command of the regi- 
ment to our truly good friend Major Napier, who immediately 
set all our tailors to work, said nothing of his intentions, but got 
his men in eight days in an excellent marching state. We are 
yet one of the strongest regiments here. But Major Napier, 
understanding from his brother, who is one of Sir John Moore’s 
aides-de-camp, that the General was to pass our lines about ten 
o’clock on Tuesday last, Major Napier had our regiment under 
arms, all the servants included to make the muster strong. He 
purposely met Sir John, and asked him to look at the 50th 
en passant. He did so, and was surprised at our appearance. 
He got us immediately put in orders, and we marched accordingly. 
So much for Major Napier in this light. He is generally thought 
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to be one of the smartest officers in the army, and his company is 
courted by all ranks. He is, indeed, my steady friend—I may 
say my nurse when sick and my guardian when well. He comes 
to my tent every evening, and I will give you in his own words 
what he says. ‘ Well, Leslie, how are you? What have you 
been about since I saw you last?” I tell him. ‘Ah, well, 
that’s all right. By God! I'll work you up, Leslie. You must 
not mind it, though ; it’s all for your good. Do you want for 
anything? Be sure you say so if you do.” All the time I was 
ill he used to sit with me for hours, and make me laugh whether 
I would or not. Ill I certainly was. I thought I should have 
made a die of it.’ 


Ensign Leslie carried the regimental colour throughout the 
march on Sahagun and the desperate retreat which closed with 
the battle of Coruiia. From that fight the 50th departed, leaving 
Napier, as they believed, dead on the field ; and great was Leslie’s 
joy when he heard on reaching England news that his friend still 
lived. During the next year the regiment was quartered at 
Ramsgate and Hastings. I quote a few lines, pleasant and simple- 
minded :— 

‘ Hastings: May 11, 1810. 

‘I am now on very good terms with Colonel Walker. I have 
been at all his parties, as well as Mrs. Hill’s; in fact, I seem a 
necessary ingredient in*all parties, for really there has not been 
one but what I have been at. We have got very intimate with 
all the genteel people here, and find it one of the pleasantest 
quarters possible; in fact, the genteelest and richest people in 
England come here for sea-bathing. As there is only us here we 
are always thought an acquisition to all the parties, and I flatter 
myself I can make myself as much so as any one. One of the 
greatest comforts in the world for a subaltern making morning 
calls or lunch is the fruits, and tea-parties and balls pass away 
the evening.’ 


About this time Napier set out for Lisbon to join the staff. 
On May 27 Leslie writes :— 


‘I have all Major N.’s baggage in charge. . . . I do not think 
there is one officer in the regiment he thought his friend more 
than me, although I am sure they all are so most sincerely. I 
was constantly with him before he left us, and the notice he took 
of me highly flattered me. In writing to Sir J. Duff, our colonel, 
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he was pleased to mention me in the most flattering terms, and 
amongst other things said I was a most excellent officer and his 
friend. You may be sure his good cpinion of me was no small 
inducement to me to endeavour better to deserve it. In fact, 
I have always felt afraid to do or say anything which might be 
censured by him or Colonel Stewart, and this has been no small 
curb on my unruly temper.’ 


The 50th soon followed Napier to the Peninsula. They came 
up just after Busaco, and met him going to the rear in a litter 
with a shot through his face. Leslie gave him his baggage, and 
was very proud that Colonel Stewart told him off to look after the 
wounded man. The letter describing this was written (October 7, 
1810) in front of the lines of Torres Vedras, whither Masséna 
followed Wellington. The next is dated from the camp at 
Santarem. Masséna, confronted with the impassable barrier, and 
in a devastated and hostile country, had been forced in his turn 
to retreat. Leslie gives his account of the horrors of this time, 
remembered by English soldiers as the worst of the whole war. 
The French losses were appalling. The English, too, though in 
touch with their base and in a friendly country, were none too 
well off, though cheerful. Leslie writes :— 


‘Napier is getting quite well, but is as yet afraid of cold and 
cannot join us. 

‘I have had nothing under heaven but my rations this ten 
days, and the scanty pound of fresh meat they give us is really 
bad and d ly tough. There is not a drop of wine to be had 
for love or money, and a quart of rum amongst six, or even oftener 
eight, is all the spirits allowed, should it rain old women ! 

‘I am so well in health that, really without joking, I could 
eat three men’s rations, could I get it, per day. We have in 
general three days’ bread delivered out at a time, and I am 
obliged to portion it out ; and I am proud enough if I can only 
forbear to-day eating to-morrow’s rations. Many did so at first, 
and would with pleasure have given a dollar for a biscuit. I hope 
a day of feasting will come for all this. My chops now water at 
the thoughts of a piece of salt pork and peas pudding. The 
Provost Marshal had some cheese and butter the other day, which 
he sold instantly at a dollar a pound, and would have got more 
had he asked it. I can now see a German officer in the French 
service smoking his pipe opposite me with all the ease possible. 
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We never molest one another ; a narrow river keeps us asunder, 
and each party seems contented with their own ground. The 
French have destroyed nothing but what was actually necessary. 
Everything silver or gold is taken away by them. The churches 
are the only places they seem to wreak their vengeance on. 
One of the finest churches in Portugal is in the neighbourhood, 
and the damage they committed in it is estimated at a million of 


crowns.” 


A letter in March 1811 describes the scene after the disastrous 
engagement at Cazal Nova, when Charles Napier came up to find 
his two brothers and Stewart lying together wounded—William 
Napier and Stewart, as it was thought, mortally. Leslie himself 
escaped without wounds, though a ball struck him on the side 
but was turned by a steel button. But the pursuit of the French 
through the devastated country was severe, and his health 
suffered :— 

‘I have had a bad cold this long time. . . . This added so 
much to my former symptoms that I got frightened, and Major 
Napier’s anxiety made me worse. Believe me, his attention to 
me has been more like that of a brother than anything else. . . 
The weather for the last fortnight has been uncommonly fine ; 
the pain in my breast has left me, and my hoarseness also is 
quite gone, and Major Napier swears he was quizzing me all the 
time, and says I only imagined myself unwell; and all this after 
getting the Colonel to order the doctor to send me to Lisbon on 
sick leave, and had the matter not taken a favourable turn I 
should certainly have been there now.’ 


After Masséna was fairly over the Spanish frontier there was 
period of comparative quiet for the army, and Leslie went home 
on sick leave. About this time tardy promotion was granted to 
Charles Napier in a form he little relished. He was given com- 
mand of the 102nd, then just returned from Botany Bay with a 
mutinous record, and under orders for Bermudas. He wished to 
take Leslie with him; the latter, who was at that time thinking 
of entering the Portuguese army, writes from Titchfield, Hants, 
October 15, 1811 :— 

‘ My dear Brother,— . . . Iam sorry I did not sooner know 
of Captain Scott’s kind intentions, as they certainly would have 
been useful to me when in Portugal so far as my getting into a 
good regiment, which is all that Marshal Beresford can now do, 
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as Lord Wellington now is the proper person to apply to for all 
commissions in the Portuguese service. Marshal B. appoints to 
regiments only, and as he and Lord W. are not now on speaking 
terms, he will not even recommend any officer for his Lordship’s 
approbation. . . . I had a letter from Colonel Napier the other 
day. He isso very much my friend that I must at all counts 


benefit by going with him. ... 

‘I must confess I feel very sorry at leaving the 50th, and no 
advantage could deprive me of my black cuff; but to follow 
Colonel Napier is my first wish, as my sincere esteem for him 
and his kind friendship for me will fully compensate me for all 
the friends I left in the 50th. When we are alone there is no 
distinction between us, and really he could not do more for a 
brother than he has done for me. ... I constantly think of 
Colonel N., and I never have for a moment ceased to respect 
him for every action of his life. I believe I know every friendship 
aad every circumstance that has happened him in his recollection. 
He has exactly been to his family what you have been to ours.’ 





Napier was in London a month or two later, and Leslie, to 
his great joy, was asked to stay in Lady Sarah’s house in Cadogan 
Place. On this visit he was presented by Charles Napier with a 
sword which had been worn by Napier’s father—the man of all 
men whom his sons most highly honoured. That is a fitting 
close to the story of their friendship. Why Leslie changed his 
mind I can only conjecture. On June 12 Napier offered him 
definitely a lieutenantcy in the 102nd. But in the meanwhile 
a new personage had come upon the scene. On July 4 he 
writes to ask his brother’s consent to no less than his marriage. 
That naturally put the West Indies out of the question. The 
young lady was a Miss Martin, amiable, and an heiress. They 
were to be married as soon as he got his company in either the 
Portuguese or English service. He had won her heart ‘ by play- 
ing at chess. It gave me many opportunities and I improved 
them.’ So on December 12, 1812, he was back in Portugal, hold- 
ing a commission in the 17th Portuguese Infantry. He gives a 
-beerful account of his regiment, and likes his brother officers. 
i‘iere are *two Scotch captains and a glorious English colonel.’ 
Then comes what no doubt was the explanation of his changed 
mind: it was no longer his first object to be with Napier :— 

‘I have three letters from Ringwood ; you would be pleased to 
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see how kind. They saw a Lieutenant Leslie of the 79th severely 
wounded; they thought it was me and the regiment Portuguese. 
They were in a great funk; beg me, for God’s sake, to go 
home, and that promotion at the expense of danger to me is no 
consideration.’ The next letter carries on the tale :— 


*Govea: February 23, 1813. 

‘I hear every mail from Ringwood, and every letter gets 
more and more affectionate. The mother writes. I now and 
then give them a little French, and as she does not know that 
language, Mary is obliged to answer, by which means the good 
old lady is a little twisted. They beg me to go home very hard, 
and Lord Bolingbroke, a cousin of Mr. Martin’s, has promised to 
assist me in getting an English company. But I am determined 
to stop here till I can call myself a free man,’ 


Portuguese pay was high and ran concurrently with the 
English ; and Leslie had creditors, and was determined to acquit 
the debts which his brother had incurred for him. But the pay 
was seven months in arrear, and in April 1813 he was still 
expectant. 


‘I shall be looking out for a good storming party, and, never 
fear, I will do the thing handsomely; an English company and 
3001. is not to be sneezed at besides a good name. . . . I have 
drilled this regiment into a very different one to what I found it, 
and have a good deal persuaded Doyle, now Sir John, that it was 
himself did it. Had I taken the credit I am sure he would not 
have been so kind towards me, although as generous and open- 
hearted and jolly fellow as ever breathed.’ 


_ There is a great ring of Charles Napier about that. Three 
months later, in July, he was writing from the road to Zaragoza 
after the great and final victory at Vittoria, exulting in the deeds 
of his old regiment, The seventh division, with which he was, 
had come in for a comparatively easy time. But none of the 
troops, British or Portuguese, had an easy time on the Pyrenean 
frontier. I transcribe Leslie’s last letter :— 
‘ French frontier: August 3. 

© Colonel Hill, 50th, doing well. 

‘My dearest Brother,—We have been engaged with the 
enemy every day since the morning of the 25th ulto. You will 
see by the “Gazette” my regiment, the old 50th, have been in for 
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it, and the seventh division have done wonders. I have been 
one of the most fortunate since I wrote you. On the 30th I had 
my company detached in support of the 2nd Cagadores, cleared 
the side of a mountain, the valley below, crossed a river and 
stormed a village, and took 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
5 lieutenants, and 153 rank and file prisoners, and killed one 
lieutenant-general, whose saddle-trappings I have. This and 
all this my company did, and Marshal Beresford saw it. I 
was every instant in front of my men, had five balls through 
my coat, wounded slightly in the leg by a ball and in the side 
by a bayonet. The mail is just closing. I shall send a long 
letter with an enclosure in two or three weeks, 
‘Ever your affect. brother, 
*D, LESLIE.’ 
On the back of the page is written :— 


‘My poor friend Campbell has been killed charging at the 
head of his company. ‘ Remember me to my friends, and tell 
them huw I died,” was all he said. He was indeed one of the 
best of young men and a gallant soldier. My love to my aunt 
and brothers. I shall be a captain dated 30th ulto.—D. A. L.’ 


Leslie himself had not even so much farewell as his friend to 
make. He was shot through the heart at Zagaramundi on 
August 31, and died instantly. The news reached home by the 
‘Gazette,’ for his Colonel’s letter, dated October 20, 1813, explains 
that no papers could be found giving any address to write to. 
One wonders what they said about it at Ringwood. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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A DUTCH INTERIOR. 


LinpEBooM, the baker, was ill and in bed ; he had not got one of 
those sudden illnesses which come and overtake us as a thief in 
the night. Oh, no; slowly and deliberately, as he did everything, 
he had fallen ill. Already four weeks ago he had felt a strange 
stiffness about his legs, especially when he got upin the morning. 
But his wife laughed at him when he complained, saying it was 
only because he wanted to stay in bed longer, which would be 
the ruin of the business, and of himself too, to be sure. Was not 
his fatness increasing marvellously of late? And, pray, what was 
the use of her cooking all kinds of extra dishes for him, because, 
according to the doctor, neither bread nor potatoes agreed with 
him, what was the use of all her trouble to make him beautifully 
lean, when he would spoil everything by his laziness? And being 
a good-natured gentleman, as very fat people often are, he had 
only sighed, and for four long weeks tried to go through his daily 
duties with limbs stiffening every day more and more and a back 
which ached violently. But when, this morning, at four o’clock, he 
had made an effort to rise he found that during the night he had 
suddenly grown worse. ‘But,’ he said to his wife, ‘I have got 
galloping rheumatism, or something worse still; send the errand 
boy to the doctor as soon as the bread is brought round, and keep 
an eye on our hands.’ 

And Bet grumbled a good deal about men who do not 
know anything about illness, and think they are going to die 
when they probably have got just a little bit of ‘flensa’ (as 
she pronounced it). But, for all her grumbling, Bet saw quite 
well that her husband was really ill, and so she wisely resolved 
to act up to his advice and send for the doctor. And when the 
doctor came, he shook his head and said that, though there was 
no immediate danger, this was rather a serious affair. The 
patient should stay in bed quietly, take as many restoratives as 
possible, and he would see what might be done. 

And Bet, thinking how vastly her fat lazy husband would 
enjoy this forced period of rest and how she would have to toil to 
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keep things straight all that time, was sadly out of tune that 
morning. 

Through the thin wooden panels which separated the back 
room from the shop her husband could hear, first, how she boxed 
the ears of the errand-boy because he was five minutes late; 
then how she, in her highest treble, accused Miete, their maid-of- 
all-work, of having eaten the two duck’s eggs which she had put 
in this drawer and nowhere else. Whereupon Miete answered 
that if she thought her dishonest she would instantly leave, bag 
and baggage; which threat never failed to bring Mrs. Lindeboom 
round, though she had heard it these three years at least once a 
month. At last poor Mr. Lindeboom heard how she complained 
to her customers of this lazy beast of a husband of hers, who could 
lie comfortably in his bed, eating good things, when other people 
worked themselves to death for him. Finally, all became quiet 
in the shop. ‘She is gone to feed the poultry,’ the baker 
thought. ‘I wonder whether she will roast me an egg or two for 
supper to-night ;’ and so, musing about his illness and the dainties 
he would get to eat, he peacefully dozed off into a quiet sleep. 

At once he was roused by his wife, who came bursting into the 
room. ‘ Now Gerrit Jan Lindeboom,’ she cried, ‘what do you 
think has happened ?’ and before her husband had time to give a 
guess at what made her so flurried, she went on: ‘The black hen 
has left her eggs. All the fifteen eggs which I had such a trouble 
in collecting are lying cold in the nest, actually cold, and as she 
has hatched them for eight days they cannot be used either, not 
even for “ koekjes,”’ she added ruefully. 

‘Cold, you say they are,’ her husband said sleepily, not yet 
able to take in the situation, and he himself feeling provokingly 
hot just then, lying on the heavy feather bed of the narrow bed- 
stead in this inner room, heated by the vapours of the bakery 
behind it and filled with a sickly odour of hot treacle and bad 
butter. 

‘I am s0 sorry they are cold,’ he added benignly to soothe her. 
‘Oh, you are, are you?’ she answered. ‘I dare say it does not 


matter anything to you whether I work myself to death, as long . 


as you can idle away your time in bed; great lump of fat that you 
are, sweating like a horse when other people are glad to get 
warm, and the poor chickens that were to be——’ She stopped 
abruptly ; a brilliant idea had flashed through her mind, and she 
hurried away to realise it, Greatly relieved by his wife’s sudden 
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disappearance, Mr. Gerrit Jan Lindeboom once more shut his 
eyes and was about to fall asleep, when back she was again, 
swinging a basket full of eggs at her arm. ‘Now, Gerrit Jan,’ 
she said peremptorily, ‘listen to me. Here in this basket I have 
got the cold eggs of your nasty black hen’ —(though certainly the 
hen was as much her property as his)—‘ and here you are wasting 
lots of heat on nothing which you may as well use to some 
purpose. So, sir, you are going to hatch these eggs.’ The poor 
baker looked at her with wide eyes. ‘One never knows what you 
women may be up to. Surely nobody would ever take me for a 
hen,’ he replied. ‘I shall make you hatch these eggs for all 
that,’ she said, and, suiting the action to the word, she lifted up 
his bedclothes and carefully put away the eggs. Under his arms, 
at the sides of his neck, and wherever she found room for them, 
she stowed away an egg. At last all the eggs had disappeared. 
‘Now mind,’ she said, ‘ you don’t move about so as to crush them. 
You have only to hatch them for thirteen days, and fifteen beau- 
tiful chickens will be ours.’ Then she went away to serve some 
customers and her spirits had decidedly risen. 

A week had passed thus, and Mr. Lindeboom was still always 
in bed with rheumatism. The story of the eggs had gradually 
leaked out, and the neighbours all took the greatest interest in it. 
They would drop in at night to inquire after the hatching, and 
the baker would proudly assert that not yet one egg was broken, 
for, strange to say, he had taken a strong fancy to his wife’s plan. 
It was a pleasant idea to be perfectly lazy, and yet to do some- 
thing important; and besides, his wife had now the greatest con- 
sideration for him. For if she abused him, and cooked him bad 
dinners, could not he revenge himseif by crushing the eggs—the 
eggs from which fifteen jet-black crested hens were to grow ? 

But, notwithstanding all her dinners, the baker became de- 
cidedly weaker; his voice became more and more indistinct, and 
he said, if possible, less than usual. 

Twelve days had passed, and on the morning of the thirteenth 
five neighbours were standing with his wife at the baker’s bedstead 
waiting for the birth of the first chicken. ‘I feel something move 
under my left arm,’ he said feebly. Hastily the bedclothes were 
removed and a little yellow chicken appeared. It was as lovely a 
chicken as ever hen hatched, and they had scarcely admired 
it enough when another one chirped, and another, and still a good 


many others more, 
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And when the next day, which happened to be a market 
day, the customers on their way homeward laid in their store 
of provisions for a whole week, they all went into the back room 
and saw the fat baker smiling complacently, while thirteen sturdy 
little chickens, for two of the brood had been born dead, were 
hopping about his body. They sat on his fat hands and pecked 
at his nose, and felt themselves thoroughly at ease. For seven 
days he thus kept his thirteen children, as he jokingly called his 
chickens, in his bed. He had grown weaker and weaker during 
that time, but the doctor said there was no real danger. ‘If only 
I live so long that they (pointing to the chickens) do not want 
me any more,’ he said; and the doctor shrugged his shoulders 
at this strange fancy of his patient. On the eighth day after 
their birth one of the chickens tumbled out of the bed, broke its 
tiny leg, and died. So the baker’s wife said that they were now 
quite big enough to walk about in the garden and enjoy a bit of 
fresh air, they did not want to be longer in that hot bed. And 
she caught them one by one, though they tried hard to escape 
from her grasp by hiding themselves everywhere among the bed- 
clothes. When she had them all, she brought them into the 
garden. And when her husband had seen her leave the room 
with her precious burden, a feeling of rest came over him—a 
feeling of having performed his task conscientiously and now being 
entitled to a good long rest. He tossed his huge body to and fro, 
a luxury which he had not enjoyed for a fortnight and more, and 
finally settled down to sleep, with his head turned to the wall. 

At noon his wife came with his favourite dish and half a bottle 
of wine, as a reward for all his labour. But though she called him, 
saying, ‘ Here, I have got something to eat for you, Gerrit Jan,’ 
he neither answered nor moved. Frightened at the strange 
phenomenon, her husband not paying attention when called for 
dinner, she went close up to the bedstead and shook his arm. But 
neither shaking nor the sight of a good dinner could awake 
Gerrit Jan Lindeboom any more. Suddenly his wife perceived 
that he was dead. For a short time she gazed first at her dead 
husband and then at the dinner in speechless wonder, and then 
she threw her apron over her head and ran away to call the 
neighbours, 

J. C. E. DE VRIEs. 





SOCIAL EVOLUTION IN FAPAN. 


Tue vast changes in social organisation that have in the last 
thirty years taken place in Japan had attracted little attention in 
the West until the results of the Japan-China war came as a sur- 
prise to all but the initiated few. Hence it is that modern socio- 
logical writers have as a rule ignored Japan, erroneously considering 
that the social history of Japan could throw no fruitful light on 
the social methods and ideals embodied in what is known as 
Western civilisation. A new field here lies open for study, one 
in which a single magazine article can do no more than attempt 
here and there to break the ground. I propose, then, in this 
paper to consider briefly how far the views in Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
remarkable work on ‘Social Evolution’ are confirmed, and how far 
they are traversed, by the results of an examination of the history 
of social progress in Japan. 

It is impossible adequately to present Mr. Kidd’s argument in 
a much shorter space than that which he has himself devoted to 
the purpose. I shall therefore have to assume that my readers 
are familiar with his book, and shall do no more than summarise 
the salient points of his thesis in such a manner as may bring it 
clearly back to their memories. Mr. Kidd is a Darwinian; and 
further he has accepted almost unreservedly the opinions of that 
school of later Darwinians of which Weismann is the most pro- 
minent exponent: he holds that modifications acquired by the 
individual are not inherited, and therefore that the chief and 
almost the only factor in evolution is natural selection. Natural 
selection involves the capital punishment or the sterilisation of the 
unfit, and gives to the better equipped a premium in the shape of 
more liberal means of subsistence and greater procreative power. 
Mr. Kidd holds with Weismann that in the absence of competition 
not merely would evolution cease, but its converse, degeneration, 
would ensue. 

The competition on which selection depends may be usefully 
considered as of two kinds—competition among the several units 
of which a species is made up, and competition among different 
species considered as organic wholes. The competition among 
the units of the species is carried so far only as is advantageous to 
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the species asa whole. If ‘dog’ were to ‘eat dog’ on the large 
scale, ‘dog’ would rapidly become extinct. Mechanisms and in- 
stincts that tend to self-preservation are, wherever necessary, sub- 
ordinated to mechanisms and instincts that subserve the wider 
end of the preservation of the species. Except in the human 
species all these adaptations are mechanical and instinctive; 
according to Weismann’s view, action voluntarily directed towards 
an intelligently conceived end plays no part whatever. If we put 
the wider question of universalistic teleology on one side (and 
though, like other evolutionists, to avoid cumbrous periphrasis I 
use such teleological terms as ‘nature’ and ‘selection,’ I do not 
therefore commit myself to any teleological view), the forces that 
lead to evolution appear to be absolutely blind until human de- 
velopment comes into our ken. In this discussion, at any rate, 
we need not consider any other view. Now to what degree and 
in what manner are these blind evolutionary forces modified in 
the case of the human species? Mr. Kidd, whose argument is 
here somewhat loosely constructed, answers this question as 
follows. Human history continues, he says, to show us the two 
tendencies—the tendency to self-preservation and the tendency 
to the preservation of the species—working now side by side, now 
in conflict. But whereas the tendency to self-preservation is ever 
more and more strongly supported by the growing power of the 
reason, that to the preservation of the species is increasingly in 
conflict with the reason, and in a society governed by purely 
rational motives would tend entirely to disappear. All that 
reason says to a man, according to Mr, Kidd, is, ‘ Take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry;’ it laughs to scorn the idea that he 
should make sacrifices to another individual, to the existing species, 
and, more preposterous still, to remote posterity. With the in- 
creasing development of reason, the effective force of the instinc- 
tive social tendencies gradually wanes, and a new force is required 
to take its place, to save the species from destruction through the 
unrestrained anti-social tendencies of its individual units. Such 
a force is found, and can only be found, in religion, which gives 
supernatural and therefore effective sanction to the irrational social 
instinct. This, and this alone, can account for the important 
part played by religion in human history. It is childish to sup- 
pose that if religion were what it is considered to be by many 
modern men of science, a mere demonology, the sole result of 
which has been to keep men’s minds in darkness and to hinder 
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progress, it could ever have played, as it has played, the most 
striking part on the stage of human history. It has played that 
part, says Mr. Kidd, because it has been in fact the most impor- 
tant factor in human social progress, and he defines religion as 
follows : 

A religion is a form of belief providing an ultra-rational 
sanction for that large class of conduct in the individual where 
his interests and the interests of the social organism are antago- 
mistic, and by which the former are rendered subordinate to the 
latter in the general interests of the evolution which the race is 
undergoing. 

This is the essential of all religion. Creeds and observances 
are merely the machinery by means of which the ultra-rational 
sanction is provided and perpetuated. 

In support of his contention, Mr. Kidd briefly reviews the 
whole of Western history. He shows that mere intellectual 
superiority in a branch of the human race is insufficient to procure 
permanent success of that branch in the arena of human history— 
a fact of which the disappearance of the ancient Greeks is the 
most striking example, but of which the decline of the power and 
the dwindling of the population of modern France afford a hardly 
less convincing proof. He shows that where the power of great 
nations of the past has waned or disappeared, the cause was, before 
all things, a lack of the ‘ high social efficiency’ that is founded on 
a strong ethical element in the character of the individuals of 
which the society is made up; and he traces to this same ethical 
element the most striking social phenomenon of modern times, 
the expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race, It is this ethical element 
that gives us the true criterion of race superiority. 

With these lights let us proceed to study the history of social 
evolution in Japan. Let us consider first the facts of that evolu- 
tion, secondly the causes. We shall have to determine whether 
there actually was, as on Mr. Kidd’s theory we should expect, a 
predominant ethical factor in Japanese social evolution; and 
further, should we find such a factor, in what manner among the 
Japanese this ethical element was connected, if at all connected, 
with a religious or supernatural sanction ; and lastly we may pro- 
fitably consider the bearing of our whole investigation on the 
validity of Mr. Kidd’s theory. 

Broadly speaking, we observe three stages in the social evolu- 
tion of the principal Western nations, It is by feudalism that 
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disconnected barbaric tribes have combined to form a tolerably 
coherent State, in which the interests of all other classes are sub- 
ordinated to those of a predominant military caste; from feudalism 
they have passed by combined political and industrial changes to 
a much more fully integrated State, in which the military power 
subsists mainly for the protection and perhaps the enlargement of 
the national commerce, whilst the hereditary powers that were 
once the appanage of the military caste have passed into the hands 
of the ‘ educated classes,’ that is, for practical purposes, into the 
hands of the possessors of inherited capital; thirdly, from this we 
are passing, not indeed to the collectivist ideal, but to a type of 
social organisation in which there will be, not merely as heretofore 
a nominal political equality, but also a true social equality, in so 
far as all men will start fair in the race for life, and the only 
advantages that a man will inherit will be native superiority of 
mental or physical organisation, and, competition within the social 
organism being now absolutely unrestricted by artificial conditions 
of life, the best men will for the first time in history unfailingly 
come to the top. This third stage, I need hardly say, is one of 
which as yet we see only the beginning. Mr. Kidd appears 
especially to attribute the rise from barbarism into feudalism to 
the diffusion of Christianity, with which it was undoubtedly con- 
temporaneous ; and to attribute the further progress from feu- 
dalism in the direction of political equality to the ethical prin- 
ciples that formed the mainspring of the Reformation. It is 
a yet further continued action of these ethical ideals, exhibited 
in their extremest form in the teachings of modern socialism, 
that is leading us forward towards the third stage of social 
organisation. 

Almost, if not quite alone among Oriental nations, Japan ex- 
hibits a developmental history parallel with that of the nations of 
the West. The latest phase of that development has been the 
almost sudden passage of the nation from the feudal tothe indus- 
trial type, the change being concomitant with the assimilation 
within a few decades of the results of centuries of intellectual 
progress in the West. Mr. Kidd points out that there is much 
less intellectual difference between the various races of men than 
is commonly supposed ; that the apparent intellectual inferiority 
of many races depends on deficient power of social integration, so 
that they have been unable, like the successful races, to store up 
knowledge from generation to generation, J should add that in 
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some cases the apparently inferior races have been shut off from 
communication with other races, and for this reason have perforce 
suffered from an intellectual stagnation comparable to that which 
afflicts a man alone on a desert island. This latter condition has 
been largely operative in Japan. Twice in her history Japan has 
conspicuously showed the power of almost suddenly adapting 
herself to, and profiting by, superior intellectual conditions ; and 
each occasion has been marked by a step in social organisation. 
Notwithstanding the specious accounts of Japanese official history, 
there is no doubt that in the earlier centuries of our era the 
Japanese were mere barbarians, and that their evolution from this 
state of barbarism to one of feudalism was largely dependent on 
Chinese influences. These influences, which found their way to 
Japan at first through Korea and later direct from China, were of 
three kinds: instruction in the arts of life, Chinese ethical philo- 
sophy, and Chinese Buddhism. In the last two we have un- 
doubtedly the ethical and religious element demanded by Mr. Kidd 
(whether mainly ethical or mainly religious I shall consider a 
little later) ; and it seems fairly clear that the ethical and religious 
element must have been one of the main factors in the subsequent 
progress of Japan from barbarism to feudalism. When this step 
was accomplished, the people had been broadly divided into two 
hereditary classes, the military and the agricultural. Of the 
former, the class of ‘samurai,’ learning and power were until 
recently the exclusive privilege. The tendency of a perfectly 
established feudalism is to a large extent to cut off the springs of 
competition, and thus to arrest social progress ; but it was not for 
many centuries that Japanese feudal organisation was brought to 
its final perfection, There were numerous changes of dynasty, 
with various periods of interregnum and almost universal civil 
war, until in 1600 the whole power of the country became centred 
in the hands of Tokugawa Ieyasu, who exhibited that rare com- 
bination of military and administrative genius which, on a wider 
field of action, enables a man to play the part of a Cesar, and he 
and his successors ruled the country in profound peace for two 
centuries and a half. It was just before the founding of the 
Tokugawa dynasty and during the earlier years of its rule that 
Japan for the first time came into commercial and religious inter- 
course with the West. This forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in Japanese history, but it has little bearing on the 
question of social evolution in Japan, for the surprising reason 
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that the influence of Western intercourse and Christianity on Japan 
was at this time entirely negative, leading merely to the stringent 
isolation that characterised the Tokugawa period. Why Japan 
did not then receive a fresh ethical impulse cannot here be con- 
sidered. ‘The fact is undoubted, and could the reasons be fully 
discussed they would be found to throw an interesting light on 
Mr. Kidd’s theories of social evolution. 

During the two hundred and fifty years that were occupied by 
the perfected feudalism of the Tokugawas, Japan exhibited the 
spectacle peculiar to the East of a highly civilised nation remaining 
absolutely stationary. There was, presumably, just enough com- 
petition to prevent degeneration; but there certainly was not 
enough to condition progress. The ideal of each generation was 
to resemble the generation that had gone before, and its ideal was 
invariably realised. It is noteworthy that the population through- 
out this period—the first in Japanese history for which we have 
statistics—remained practically stationary, rising occasionally for 
a few years, to be checked by a pestilence or a famine; whilst 
since the abolition of feudalism there has been an enormous in- 
crease of population similar to that which accompanied the indus- 
trial revolution in England. 

It is indeed possible to overrate the importance of foreign 
intercourse as a factor in the changes that took place so rapidly 
after the opening of the country, for it seems to be established 
that prior to this opening there were internal causes at work 
tending to undermine the power of the Tokugawa régime. But 
had the fall of that régime occurred in the absence of any effective 
impulse to centralisation, such as was actually furnished by the 
complications that attended foreign intercourse, there can be little 
doubt that the history of Japan would merely have exhibited 
another period of feudal anarchy, to terminate only when a new 
feudal conqueror should arise with strength enough to bring all 
the others under his sway. Actually, however, Japan was con- 
fronted with the alternatives of centralisation or national efface- 
ment. She had within her the power for the former ; the execu- 
tive functions passed into the hands of the Emperor, hitherto a 
mere figure-head ; and he, with the aid of a small number of 
ministers of surprising ability, has ruled the country wisely for 
nearly thirty years. In 1871 feudalism was finally abolished, and 
the special privileges of the military class disappeared. From 
that time to the outbreak of the recent war Japan was engaged in 
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the peaceful development, on Western lines, of her industrial and 
commercial resources; in the reform of her legal system; in 
national education in which the leading branches of Western 
science have almost entirely replaced the old Chinese culture; and 
latterly in experiments with a constitution somewhat after the 
German type. The facts of her progress were so unmistakable 
that it became no longer possible to regard Japan as an inferior ; 
and by treaties recently made, the leading Powers have exhibited 
their willingness to admit Japan on equal terms into the comity 
of Western nations. That as a military and naval power of the 
modern type she is entitled to respect, Japan has indeed succeeded 
in proving to all the world; the intellectual and moral progress of 
the last thirty years are, if less theatrical, certainly no less remark- 
able. Let us now proceed to inquire into the ethical and religious 
element of individual character that attended the social evolution 
of Japan, first the change from barbarism to feudalism under the 
influence of Chinese civilisation, secondly that from feudalism 
to the modern type of politico-industrial state under the influence 
of Western civilisation. 

The first question is far from an easy one. No Gibbon has 
written for us an account of the spread of Buddhism in Japan. 
No Lecky has composed a History of Japanese Morals. The 
general opinion of competent scholars is that Buddhism had more 
to do with the earlier stages of Japanese development, Confu- 
cianism more to do with the later. Of Buddhism, Mr. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain writes: ‘ All education was for centuries in Buddhist 
hands. Buddhism introduced art, introduced medicine, deeply 
moulded the folklore of the country, created its dramatic poetry, 
deeply influenced politics and every sphere of social and intellectual 
activity. In a word, Buddhism was the teacher under whose 
instruction the Japanese nation grew up. As a nation they are 
grossly forgetful of the fact. Ask an educated Japanese a question 
about Buddhism, and ten to one he will smile in your face. A 
hundred to one that he knows nothing about the subject, and 
glories in his nescience.’ I quote the last three sentences for the 
reason that, while the first part of the quotation alone is required 
to show that Buddhism supplied in Japan the ethical and religious 
element necessary for the earlier stages of development, it is clear 
that a despised and more than half forgotten religion can in no 
way account for the later stages. If Buddhism, then, has not fur-. 
nished the ethical element that must, on Mr. Kidd’s hypothesis, 
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have supplied the motive force for the recent progress of Japan, 
what has been the motive force? ‘ Obviously Christianity,’ a good 
many readers will hasten to exclaim. ‘Christianity has been the 
mainspring of civilisation in the West. It was, with Western civilisa- 
tion, introduced to Japan in the body and the spirit at the outset ; 
and it has, of course, been the determining cause of the modern 
evolution of Japan.’ The conclusion is erroneous, and this for two 
reasons. The first is that Christianity, in the body at any rate, 
has as yet made practically no headway in Japan. The total 
number of converts is little more than a hundred thousand, less 
than one three-hundredth of the population, including the Roman 
Catholics, the converts of the Greek faith, and the adherents ofall 
kinds of Protestant sects. And if converts are to be weighed as 
well as counted, one in three hundred would shrink to a much 
smaller fraction. In fact, there is hardly a man of note in Japan 
numbered among the ranks of the Christians. Nor can the spirit 
of Christianity be said to be widely diffused throughout Japan. 
Something, indeed, is taught about Christianity in all the higher 
schools, as a section of universal history, but not in a way to make 
Christian ethics one whit more effective in Japan than the ethical 
teaching of the Koran. But the other objection is still more 
serious. Even had the few chosen spirits who thirty years ago 
conceived a vision of New Japan, most of whom have lived to see 
their ideal realised, been (as they were not) moved by the ethico- 
religious spirit of Christianity, the possibility of the change they 
conceived rested, not on their wills alone, but on the ethical 
calibre of the average men that constituted the material with 
which they had to work. But the Japanese on whom Christianity 
can have had any influence are only now growing to maturity, now 
only beginning to have any influence on practical life. The rank 
and file of those on whom the modern development of Japan has 
depended were men that grew up at a time when Christianity was 
in Japan known only as an ‘ evil sect’ that had been stamped out 
by repressive measures many generations before. It is only 
in the coming generation that the most sanguine propagandist 
can expect to see signs of Christian influence. 

The influences that have moulded the Japanese character from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century to the present day have, 
in fact, been those of Confucianism. In the close of the sixteenth 
century Buddhism came into conflict with the supreme feudal 
power, and, less fortunate than the Christian Church in Europe, 
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went down before it. Here I may again profitably quote Mr. 
Chamberlain. ‘Originally introduced into Japan early in the 
Christian era together with the other products of Chinese civilisa- 
tion, the Confucian philosophy lay dormant during the Middle Ages, 
the period of the supremacy of Buddhism. It awoke with astart 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, when Ieyasu, the 
great warrior, ruler, and patron of learning, caused the Confucian 
classics to be printed in Japan for the firsttime. During the two 
hundred and fifty years that followed, the whole intellect of the 
country was moulded by Confucian ideas. Confucius himself had, 
it is true, laboured for the establishment ofa centralised monarchy. 
But his main doctrine of unquestioning submission to rulers and 
parents fitted in perfectly with the feudal ideas of Old Japan ; 
and the conviction of the paramount importance of such sub- 
ordination lingers on as an element of stability, in spite of the 
recent social cataclysm which has involved Japanese Confucianism, 
properly so called, in the ruin of all other Japanese institutions.’ 
There can, I think, be no doubt that in the sense in which the 
word religion is used by Mr. Kidd, the more intelligent classes in 
Japan have from the time of Tokugawa Ieyasu to the present day 
been entirely devoid of a religion ; but they have, on the other 
hand, had very strong ethical ideals, the ideals of Confucianism ; 
and these ideals, devoid though they are of supernatural sanction, 
were yet sufficient to provide the ethical impulse required, on Mr. 
Kidd’s hypothesis, for the modern development of Japan. Except 
that Confucius stopped short of the point of advising that good should 
be returned for evil, the altruism recommended by him was as far- 
reaching and as outspoken as that recommended by Christ. He 
was once asked (I quote froma paper by Mr. Legge) whether there 
was one word that might serve as a rule of practice for the whole of 
life. ‘Is there not shi?’ he answered, that is reciprocity or altruism ; 
and he added in explanation of the term, ‘What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ He thus set forth the 
character of the ideal man: ‘The scholar considers leal-hearted- 
ness and good faith to be his coat of mail and helmet, propriety 
and righteousness to be his shield and buckler; he walks along 
bearing over his head benevolence; he dwells holding righteous- 
ness in his arms before him; the government may be violently 
oppressive, but he does not change his course: such is the way in 
which he maintains himself.’ Now I do not wish to suggest that 
the Japanese samurai even tried to carry out in practical life all 
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the precepts of Confucius. As in the case of other counsels of 
perfection in other ethical systems—notably, for instance, in the 
case of the Christian doctrine that good should be returned for evil 
—there was a conventional relaxation of the rigidity of the 
precepts, which made it possible for poor human nature to use 
them as effective rules of conduct. The willingness of the 
samurai to lay down his life at any moment should his duty 
demand it, was in the main a product of Confucian teaching, 
acting on the stern military spirit of Japan. Never did man live 
in whom, on certain lines, the egoism of self-preservation was more 
effectually repressed than in the samurai of Old Japan. And this 
samurai spirit it is that has alone rendered New Japan possible. 
The ‘ high social efficiency’ demanded by Mr. Kidd was potential 
in the samurai spirit ; the intellectual capacity was there, waiting 
for the material on which it could be exercised ; the only stimulus 
needed was that Japan should be given her fair chance by inter- 
course with the progressive nations of the West. Now the ethics 
of the samurai may perhaps be regarded as ultra-rational, but 
religious they certainly were not. The ethical code was enforced 
by no supernatural sanction whatever. 

If the character of the samurai is a matter of history, that of 
the Japanese of the present time is a matter of every-day observa- 
tion. A volume of opinions might be quoted on the subject, but 
I shall give one only before adducing my own. The Rev. W. E. 
Griffiths, author of one of the best known books on Japan, resident 
in the country for several years during and subsequent to the 
abolition of feudalism, and undoubtedly a competent witness, 
writes: ‘In moral character the average Japanese is frank, honest, 
faithful, kind, gentle, courteous, confiding, affectionate, filial, loyal. 
Love of truth for its own sake, chastity, temperance, are not 
characteristic virtues,’ 

My own experience of the Japanese character has been by no 
means inconsiderable. Having lived a year in the Japanese 
capital and a year in a treaty port in the South of Japan, having 
taught for two years in a large Government school in the north of 
Japan, and having spent three months with the Japanese army in 
the recent Manchurian campaign, I feel that I have had oppor- 
tunities of studying various aspects of Japanese life and character, 
and I shall proceed without hesitation to give my views dogmati- 
cally as to the possession by the Japanese of the virtues indicated 
by Mr. Kidd as going to make up ‘ high social efficiency.’ In the 
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previous quotation we learned that Mr. Kidd regards as essential 
virtues in this connection, strength and energy of character, 
humanity, probity and integrity, and simple-minded devotion to 
duty in such circumstances as may arise. In another passage 
bearing on the same subject he says: ‘A preponderant element in 
the type of character which the evolutionary forces at work in 
human society are slowly developing, would appear to be the sense 
of reverence. The qualities with which it is tending to be closely 
allied are: great mental energy, resolution, enterprise, powers of 
prolonged and concentrated application, and a sense of simple- 
minded and single-minded devotion to conceptions of duty.’ Itis 
obvious there must be added to these a characteristic that is, 
strictly speaking, intellectual (in Mr. Kidd’s sense) rather than 
ethical, namely, the existence of clear conceptions of duty on which 
the devotion can work, a conception other than egoistic hedonism, 
which is by hypothesis out of court. It may seem at first sight 
somewhat pedantic to make this addition, but a little reflection 
will show that a strong sense of duty without clear ideas of what 
one’s duty actually is, is within the ordinary experience of us all. 
Making, then, this necessary addition, and summing up the two 
passages quoted from Mr. Kidd, we find that the following 
characteristics have to be considered : 

. The existence of clear conceptions of duty. 

. Devotion to these conceptions. 

. Reverence. 

. Great mental energy. 

. Powers of prolonged and concentrated application. 

. Enterprise. 

. Probity and integrity. 

. Humanity. 

Let us discuss them seriatim. 

1. In clear conceptions of duty the average Japanese of the 
present day is certainly far from well equipped. Loyalty to his 
Emperor is probably the first duty he would mention ; the next, 
obedience to parents. After this he would be somewhat at a loss. 
The idea of the duty of abstaining from theft would not occur to 
him, for, like the average man in other highly civilised countries, 
he is free from the temptation to direct theft, so that ordinary 
honesty is taken almost as a matter of course. Of chastity as a 
duty the average Japanese man has certainly even less concepticn 
than the average man of the West. It has not presented itself to 
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his mind even as a ‘ counsel of perfection.’ With Japanese women 
of the better class, however, chastity is a very distinct ideal. Of 
probity apart from the mere refraining from actual theft I shall 
speak below. The more abstract virtues, benevolence, temperance, 
humanity, and the like, are, like many of our Western abstractions, 
difficult for the Japanese mind to grasp, working as it always does 
in an atmosphere of the concrete. Of their conduct in some of 
these respects I shall speak later. For the rest, Japanese ethical 
conceptions are suffering as ethical conceptions always suffer in 
periods of transition. Buddhism in Japan has been dead for cen- 
turies, though even now ineffectual efforts are from time to time 
made to reanimate the corpse. Confucianism is antiquated, belong- 
ing to a period of national life to which young Japan looks back 
with contempt as a period of barbarism. Christianity, as already 
said, makes no headway. Utilitarianism, regarded by Mr. Kidd 
as ineffective for true ethical development, is in its higher forms 
understood in Japan only by very few. But in spite of this chaos, 
the ethical ideals of the Tokugawa period yet survive ; the samurai 
spirit, necessarily somewhat modified in its new environment, has 
been, and still remains, the vivifying factor in Japanese progress. 
But at present it is little more than a conventional survival, and as 
such cannot in Mr. Kidd’s view long retain a vigorous existence, 
If it must indeed disappear, there can be no doubt that the whole 
future of Japan is involved in finding an equally potent ethical 
force to take its place. 

2. The question of Japanese devotion to conceptions of duty 
need hardly be further discussed after what has been said in the 
last paragraph. In so far as duties are clearly recognised—the 
duties, for instance, of loyalty and of obedience to parents—the 
Japanese devotion to them is intense; and this devotion is now, 
as it has been for several centuries, entirely devoid of any super- 
natural sanction. 

3. Reverence is of two kinds—reverence ‘for things unseen,’ 
and reverence for elders and superiors. Considering the latter 
first, we find it highly developed in Japan in the loyalty and in 
the obedience to parents already described; and it was fully 
exemplified in the (generally speaking) excellent discipline of the 
army during the late war. But as regards reverence for teachers, 
formerly inculcated as one of the cardinal virtues, there is a 
grievous defect in the youth of latter-day Japan. The extra- 
ordinary frequency at Japanese schools of ‘strikes,’ in which for 
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some fancied slight or trifling grievance the students forsake 
their studies until their dictation is accepted, is regarded by many 
foreigners as indicating a serious lack of discipline in the newer 
type of Japanese character. Difficult though it be to discuss the 
question seriously, it is none theless a matter worthy of attention, 
and one the gravity of which the Japanese themselves hardly 
seem fully to realise. 

The other form of reverence—reverence ‘ for things unseen ’— 
cannot be said to exist in Japan. Superstition, indeed, is still 
rife among the peasantry, but it is superstition without any 
ethical bearing whatever. The Japanese are certainly the most 
irreligious of all the highly civilised peoples, and as such are the 
despair of the missionaries. In a low-caste Hindoo, even in an 
Australian savage, the ‘conviction of sin’ can by an experienced 
missionary skilled in the art, working on the superstitious fears of 
his subject, be aroused without any serious trouble. But the 
Japanese is an altogether different person to deal with. If the 
missionary informs him that he has committed various horrible 
crimes against the supernatural Powers to whom he owes reverence, 
he merely laughs good-humouredly, and is not in the least dis- 
tracted from the consideration of the mundane questions that 
alone interest him. It is for this reason that the Japanese 
Christian convert is felt, even by enthusiastic missionaries, to be 
hardly worth the money and pains that are spent to obtain him. 
The most important product of missionary activity in Japan, the 
Doshisha College of Kyoto, has quite recently, though wishing 
still to style itself a Christian body, completely severed its con- 
nection with the missionary organisation that founded it. This 
step was taken on account of the quite reasonable request made 
by the missionary body, that the College should openly pledge 
itself to a belief in those few dogmas that are accepted by 
Christians of all denominations alike as the very foundation of 
Christianity. It is sufficiently obvious that without a belief in 
the existence of God, in the immortality of the soul, and in the 
divinity of Christ, there can be no question of a belief, in the 
Christian sense, in sin and redemption. By temperament merely, 
apart from education, the attitude of the average Japanese towards 
these questions is that of the scientific Agnostic—he regards 
them as matters outside the domain of reasonable inquiry. 

4, Great mental energy is a distinct attribute of the Japanese 
as compared with other Orientals, But in its very highest forms 
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it is not yet a common phenomenon in Japan. Observation 
convinces me that the average mental energy in Japan is a grade 
or two below that in Germany, England, or the United States, 
This impression is one that cannot be proved, it is hardly even 
susceptible of clear statement; but such as it is, it is, I believe, 
common to nearly all competent and independent observers in 
Japan. The Japanese to some extent lack energy and initiative, 
and run more readily in a groove than Westerns do; and this 
trait is noticeable quite as much in the younger men as in those 
of mature age, who may naturally be supposed to be under the 
spell of the changeless traditions of the Tokugawa régime. But 
there can be no doubt that in the possession of mental energy 
the Japanese excel other Orientals in a degree far greater than 
that in which they are themselves excelled by the leading peoples 
of the West. 

5. Powers of prolonged and concentrated application are, I 
think, exhibited by exceptional Japanese to an extent not sur- 
passed even in Germany. But my experience of Japanese students 
does not lead me to regard it as a very predominant general 
characteristic. This quality, however, is, like the last, possessed 
in a degree quite sufficient to bring about rapid social progress, 

6. Enterprise. Concerning this quality, little more need be 
added to what has been said in connection with mental energy. 
The Japanese have recently exhibited great commercial enter- 
prise; but they could hardly have failed to do so in a country 
in which the interest on capital invested in commercial under- 
takings is usually not less than 10 per cent., and at times more 
than 20 per cent. Commercial enterprise is certainly a growing 
quality in Japan. Another field in which Japanese enterprise has 
recently been displayed is in war. As regards the undertaking of 
the war as a whole, it was hardly speculative, for the Government 
seems to have known from the outset that no chances were being 
taken, and that the victory must inevitably fall to Japan. As 
regards the details of the war, it is the opinion of competent 
critics (of whom I am not one) that the Japanese, both on land 
and sea, were somewhat lacking in ‘dash’—the military equi- 
valent of enterprise—and that this defect would have cost them 
dear had they not been fighting a man of straw. The military 
operations that I myself witnessed, however, appeared to me to 
display all the dash that was possible against so unresisting an 
enemy as the Chinese, The Japanese, in fact, as I saw them, did 
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their best to be enterprising ; and if they did not succeed, it was 
the fault of their opponents, 

7. Probity and integrity. Here we enter on a vexed question, 
‘Truth for truth’s sake’ is, I think, hardly known in Japan. 
Truth is purely a question of immediate expediency. As regards 
the everyday honesty of those with whom I have had such 
dealings as test it—among servants and the minor trading class— 
I have seen little to choose between the Japanese and a similar 
class of persons in the West. The ‘ squeeze’—a percentage on 
all purchases made by servants and agents—is, in fact, a recog- 
nised custom, and can hardly be regarded as dishonest. In 
fidelity to bargains, the Japanese of this class are somewhat 
deficient. Foreign merchants in Japan make the same complaint 
of the Japanese engaged in larger transactions. They say that 
with few exceptions the value of a Japanese merchant’s word is 
far inferior to that of a Chinese merchant’s word. This complaint 
is so general that the fact of the difference must be accepted as 
beyond dispute. The fault is one that time will cure, for in the 
methods of modern trade there is no doubt that a considerable 
degree of honesty is in the long run essential to success. 

8. Humanity. By this I understand concern for another’s 
suffering, and desire to alleviate it, even at the expense of 
personal inconvenience or suffering. About this virtue there can 
be but one opinion, that the average Japanese is greatly wanting 
in it. He appears to have a deficient power of representing to 
himself another’s suffering, so that the sympathy on which the 
virtue of humanity depends is lacking. Of duty towards animals 
the average Japanese seems to have no conception. In this he 
resembles the inhabitants of Southern Europe. 

I may conclude this somewhat tedious account of my per- 
sonal observations on the Japanese character by a tabular com- 
parison (see page 672). 

What Jight has been thrown on Mr. Kidd’s general view by 
our study of the history and factors of social evolution in Japan ? 
We have certainly seen enough to endorse his opinion that 
progress depends largely on an ethical impulse; but it does not 
appear that in the case of Japan this impulse has been enforced 
by a supernatural sanction. Yet with the exception of the 
virtues of probity and humanity (both of which in their present 
high state of development are comparatively recent outgrowths of 
our civilisation, and by no means characteristic of all branches of 
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it), and of religious reverence (admittedly a product of super- 
natural beliefs), we find remarkably little difference between the 
ethical characteristics that have led to progress in the English 
and in the Japanese respectively. Mr. Kidd’s demand for a 
religious element in progress would, then, seem to remain un- 
satisfied in the case of Japan ; and this discovery should lead us, 
if other considerations did not already prompt the step, to inquire 
a little more closely into the credentials of the essential virtues 
leading to ‘ high social efficiency.’ 

On considering the list somewhat more carefully, we cannot 
fail to see that three at least of the characteristics have no con- 
nection whatever with religion, and only by a rather elastic use of 
the term can even be called ethical. A very cursory study of his 
fellows will convince a moderately good’ observer that mental 
energy, power of application, and enterprise, are born rather than 
made, Like other inherited advantages, like a keen eye, a quick 
ear, or a cunning hand, they can be greatly improved by training, 
or they can be impaired by improper or deficient use, but they 
form in small or large degree part of the equipment with which 
each one of us starts in life. Ethical motives may lead one man 
to cultivate his powers in this respect better than those powers 
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are cultivated by another man in whom the ethical motives are 
lacking; but still the innate differences are incomparably more 
important than any changes that in these qualities can be pro- 
duced by training. It is indeed a trite observation, that great 
powers of this kind are sometimes greatly misused. We meet 
with geniuses in crime, like Peace the burglar, who display 
mental energy, power of application, and enterprise, that rightly 
directed would have made them famous for all time among the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. What we see in individuals we 
see on a larger scale in nations. In purely ethical qualities the 
equipment of the Chinese is hardly inferior to that of the Japanese. 
The ethical ideas of the Chinese are, like those of the Japanese, 
largely derived from Confucian teaching. If the Chinese have 
less devotion to ideal conceptions of duty, their general integrity 
is found by business men to be considerably higher than that of 
the Japanese. Where the Chinese altogether fail in comparison 
with the Japanese is in mental energy and in enterprise (not in 
power of sustained application, in which they are by no means 
lacking). We conclude, then, that these qualities of mental 
energy, power of application, and enterprise, are among the pre- 
requisites of social progress; that they are inborn aptitudes not 
the product of either religious or ethical forces; and that the 
determining causes of their appearance in a race require further 
study for their elucidation. There can be little doubt that climatic 
influences have here an important place; but any further con- 
sideration of this interesting question would lead me too far afield. 

Putting aside these qualities, and examining our table again 
to determine the differences between the average Englishman and 
the average Japanese, we observe that the principal differences 
are three: the Englishman is credited with greater religious 
reverence ; with a greater regard for ‘ truth for truth’s sake ;’ and 
with greater humanity. On the other hand, in filial piety and in 
loyalty the Japanese stands higher than the Englishman. Now 
religious reverence is admittedly a product solely of religion ; but 
since we find that the Japanese have made great strides in advance 
in the entire absence of this quality, we may for the present 
remove it from consideration. A very high ideal of truth for 
truth’s sake, and the virtue of humanity, are needed only in the 
latest stages of social progress, those on which} the advanced 
Western nations are now only entering. It is probable, on the 
other hand, that Japan must complete her industrial and political 
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cycle before she makes any further movement towards the 
humanist goal of true social equality. From the evolutionary 
point of view these qualities are, then, not yet needed in Japan, 
As regards the superior respect paid to parents in Japan, and the 
extraordinary regard evinced for the person of the Emperor, a 
little reflection shows them to be survivals of ethical feelings 
adapted to a recently quitted type of social organisation. A wider 
sentiment of patriotism (on which, as an instrument of social 
progress, sufficient stress is not laid by Mr. Kidd) is tending in 
Japan to replace the now antiquated sentiment of loyalty ; and 
we may even here and there see some signs of that general 
humanistic feeling for which the time is hardly yet ripe, but 
which, replacing patriotism, will characterise the last stage of 
social evolution. 

I may be allowed, in conclusion, to say a few words on the 
problem of Japanese social evolution in the future. 

What will supply the ethical motive force in this case? The 
resuscitation of Buddhism in Japan I regard as almost impossible. 
Confucianism, which was well fitted to uphold the feudal organi- 
sation of Old Japan, is not adequate to cope with the complex 
ethical problems that are involved in the development of the 
modern politico-industrial state, and in the transition from that to 
the more advanced social type of the near future. Christianity is 
an anachronism when offered to a people with the mundane con- 
tentment and the rationalising temper of the Japanese, and seems 
most unlikely to take permanent root in the country, And yet I 
doubt if in Japan—if, indeed, in any country—the level of general 
intellectual culture and the strength of inherited social impulses 
is sufficiently high for universalistic hedonism to function as the 
basis of current morality. The problem is a perplexing one, but 
there can be little doubt that upon its effective solution will 
depend the possibilities for future greatness of Japan. The ques- 
tion of ethical teaching is now exercising public opinion in Japan, 
and it seems probable that before long some definite instructions 
will be issued as to the teaching of ethics in schools. If the new 
ethical teaching consists, as it is likely to consist, merely of a 
modification to suit Japanese conditions of the conventional and 
current Christian ethics of the West, it will be extremely interest- 
ing to see how far the ipse diaits of a Government not claiming 
to be inspired will have effect, if any, in modifying the moral life 
of the people. 
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GRIEF AND GOD. 
BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


UNSHUNNABLE is grief; we should not fear 

The dreadful bath whose cleansing is so clear ; 
For He who to the Spring such poison gave, 

Who rears his roses from the hopeless grave ; 

Who caused the babe to wail at the first breath, 
But with a rapture seals the face of death ; 

Who circled us with pale aspiring foam, 

With exiled Music yearning for her home, 

With knockings early and with cryings late, 

The moving of deep waters against Fate ; 

Who starred the skies with yearning, with those fires, 
That dart through dew their infinite desires ; 

Or largely silent and so wistful bright 

Direct a single look of love all night ; 

Who gave unto the Moon that hopeless quest, 
Condemned the wind to wander without rest ; 

He, as I think, intends that we shall rise 

Only through pain into His Paradise. 

Woe! woe! to those who placidly suspire, 
Drowned in security, remote from fire ; 

Who under the dim sky and whispering trees 

By peaceful slopes and passing streams have ease ; 
Whose merit is their uncommitted sins, 

Whose thought is heinous, but they shun the gins 
And those o’erflowering pits that take the strong, 
The baited sweetness and the honeyed wrong ; 
Who sink, not once enkindled, to the tomb, 
Eternal smilers from their mother’s womb. 

No sacred pang disturbs their secular life, 
Eluding splendour and escaping strife ; 
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They die not, for they lived not ; under earth 
Their bodies urge the meaner flowers to birth: 
Unstung, unfired, untempted was their soul ; 
Easy extinction is their utmost goal. 

To those whom He doth love God hath not sent 
Such dread security, such sad content ; 

Young are they carried to the font of pain, 

In coldest anguish dipped again, again ; 

Or else into His burning are they led, 

Desirous of His glory to be dead ; 

When He descends, like Semele they die, 

Proud to be shrivelled in His ecstasy ; 

Or through the night of life they ebb and flow 
Under the cold imperial Moon of woe. 

Some of His favourites are too fiercely wrought 
To spend upon the sunny earth a thought, 

But ever by an inward peril driven, 

Neglect the gleaming grass and glimmering heaven. 
And some by thorny sweetness are betrayed, 

By beauty of those bodies He hath made ; 

And some o’er wearied, have so tired a head, 
They ask like children to be laid in bed. 

But He hath branded on such souls His name, 
And He will know them by the scars of flame. 
As Christ in the dark garden had to drink 

The brimming cup from which His soul did shrink ; 
As Dante had to thread the world of fire, 

Ere he approached the Rose of his desire ; 

So fear not grief, fear not the anguish, thou, 
The paining heart, the clasped and prostrate brow ; 
This is the emblem, and this is the sign 

By which God singles thee for fields divine ; 
From such a height He stoops, from such a bliss, 
Small wonder thou dost shudder at His kiss. 
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On, yes, M’m, I’ve no fault to find with Mrs. Richard. She 
means well, and is well enough, but she’s not like my young 
ladies. 

You remember the young ladies, M’m? There never was 
anybody like them; and there never will be, to my way of 
thinking. Not but what I’d lose my temper, aggravated with 
them sometimes. For they hadn’t it in them to wait, and 
thought things took no time in the doing, and that one pair of 
hands could be folding both their clothes at once. Dear me, how 
the bell would ring if Hannah—or that foreigner afterwards, 
Louisie—didn’t fly up from dinner or tea quicker than lightning, 
when they wanted to be out and about. And they’d be calling 
like mad over the banisters for their boots, and going on as 
impatient as impatient. And if anyone gave them a word back, 
they'd speak very haughty they would—just like the master, 
with whom none dared take a liberty, kind gentleman that he 
was and generous to all. Yet they were sweet-tempered at 
bottom, with no nasty malice or spite about them. It was over 
in a minute with them. And they’d tender hearts to the 
poor, and to dumb things too. Don’t I remember the winter 
when the snow lay long on the ground—how nothing would 
serve them but to buy quartern loaves for the birds; and I can 
see them now, with their black hats and jackets (for ’twas the 
winter the master went), and their golden hair like sunlight, 
carrying out the bread. And they’d tramp byways and fields 
with it, for those there birds as were afraid to come near the 
house, Miss Sylvie said. And she would bring me a loaf, bought 
with her own money, to give to my brother (him that lived in 
Alton Wood) to strew on his homeward way. Wilful waste 
of good victuals I thought it, but it showed a feeling heart. 
Miss Barbara might be no worse for all that tramping with snow 
up to her ankles ; but for Miss Sylvie to come in so, with her feet 
wet through and the edge of her petticoats soaking, I could not 
abide, for she was always delicate and thin for her height. But 
she was wilful, and there was no stopping her. 

Do you rememher Boots, M’m—the great white French cat 
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Miss Sylvie set such store on? (Puss in Boots he was at first, but 
Boots was what he soon went by.) Miss Barbara was more took 
up with the dogs, and Gilly—Gilderoy—he was hers; a dog as 
like to a fox as two peas, and the hounds they say did once 
hunt him. Miss Sylvie would be torn in two over the goings-on 
of that Boots, for he was a terrible one after the birds; and Miss 
Sylvie could no more bear to cross him than she could to be crossed, 
and yet she would not be a party to the birds coming to harm 
neither. She was ever so fond of birds, and could see and hear 
them when no one else could, as could the master. 

And she was one for the garden, too. She did love flowers, 
and felt for them as if they were Christians. Out in Hazel-End 
copse one day, gathering primroses, she says to me: ‘Ann, never 
you leave the buds without a big flower to take care of them.’ 
Yes, she was tender-hearted. That Boots gave her a peck of 
trouble—off to the woods, as he often was, hunting. And when 
he couldn’t be got in of a night, little rest was it that Miss 
Sylvie had, and she’d be about and looking for him before I was 
down in the morning ; though I was never a lie-a-bed—don’t hold 
with it. 

The young ladies, M’m, were mighty fond of each other. 
They’d have their quarrels and wrangles, for, as I have said, they 
were wilful, and each prone to her own way; and they'd have 
words over this and that, and particular over the places in church. 
For nothing would serve either but to sit the end of the pew, 
where the master had sat. And Miss Sylvie’s place had been next to 
the master’s, and so she held that she should move one down ; 
and Miss Barbara took it for hers by right, being the eldest by a 
year and a month. But, though they might fall out, they could 
not bear to be parted, and had not done with talking when, by 
rights, they should have been asleep at night. Many’s the time 
has the mistress sent me to them, bidding them hold their 
tongues, for she couldn’t sleep for the noise—calling to one 
another, as they were, from room to room; the partition between 
them not being good for much, and allowing of talking if at the 
pitch of the voice. 

Miss Sylvie, she was fond of music, she was, and would play 
beautiful ; and often I’ve stood to listen in the dark passage out- 
side the old schoolroom. And she would read by the hour; and 
I had it from the mistress that learning was no trouble to Miss 
Sylvie—she could master any book-learning for the love of it. 
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Miss Barbara would liefer be in the village and the schoolhouse, 
and she’d go in and out of the cottages, and tell the folk what, -by 
rights, they should do as sensible as if she were a woman on in 
years, and not a slip ofa girl. (Miss Sylvie could not abide them 
houses that were not over-clean.) Miss Barbara it was who'd take 
a hammer and make a fine mess of herself in the chalk-pit (you 
remember, M’m, at the back of the house), looking for them 
fossils things, as she called them; though what she wanted with 
old rubbish that looked like nothing at all passes my knowledge. 
It was not much turn that Miss Sylvie had that way. The pianny- 
playing, and the books, and the garden, and the birds, and the 
animals were enough for her ; and hers was a contented spirit. She 
could say a sharp thing, bitter-like, sometimes, but be very merry 
all the while. And she was brave—as she showed, the lamb, as 
she neared her end. And none would have learnt from her words 
—nor deeds, neither—that there was no getting better for her; 
and yet she did know it towards the last, as appeared from what 
came out in her diary-book afterwards. No, M’m, Miss Sylvie 
she did not want no pity; she was too proud for pity to prove 
welcome. And when I knew that she was to go (she, for whom 
in my mind I’d seen a grand future), I’d stand and look at her, 
and think it was like the cutting off of a flower. 

Miss Barbara was well favoured—tall and straight, and rosy, 
and her hair golden, and a dimple in her cheek; but Miss Sylvie 
was the beauty, and unsurpassed to my mind (aud to the minds 
of better judges) anywhere. I never saw a prettier face—nor 
prettier ways, neither, if she so chose—than Miss Sylvie’s. Lips, 
as I heard one say, like Cupid’s bow, and golden hair, fine 
as spun-silk, and eyes that looked black at night, and a colour 
like to a wild-rose ; and she kept it to the last. 


It was after Miss Sylvie was took ill that Miss Barbara was 
plighted, and the Colonel, they say, fell in love with her at first 
sight. It was to India she went—went thinking, as they told her, 
that Miss Sylvie would follow her there and be brought again to 
health by the warmth (for Broom Hill was no place for such as 
her, the doctors said: too bleak and chill, though it’s a fine air for 
those that can withstand it), And, but for that, never would 
Miss Barbara have left Miss Sylvie. 

As Miss Sylvie could not be one, Miss Barbara would have no 
bridesmaids, and it was the quietest wedding that ever was; and, 
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as she had for many a day, Miss Sylvie kept her room that day; 
but for the wedding she wore a new gown that she had busied 
herself in the choosing. Warm they told her it must be, and so 
warm it was—woollen stuff; but fine and soft and blue, the colour 
of Miss Sylvie’s eyes by daylight. I have a bit of it by me still, 
And after they were back from the church the Colonel he came up 
and sat awhile in her room, and he seemed (as he had from the 
first) able to please her, though she was not one that took toa 
man. And he told her he looked for her to be coming out soon 
to join them ; and she for her part looked to the going and to the 
warmth she’d find when she got there, for the cold chilled her to 
the marrow. And sure as gospel she thought she would be going 
presently. She had no doubts at all. It was afterwards, after 
Miss Barbara had left her and was hundreds of miles away, that 
she knew she would never join them, and that she and Miss 
Barbara had seen each other for the last time on earth. 


I have no heart to tell of the end, and yet I have a fancy to 
tell it to them as may remember and keep her memory green 
when I’m gone, for she suffered a lot, and she was not one others 
could help, as some can be helped, for she was always for doing 
everything for herself and would brook no helping. 

I can see her, as if it was yesterday, as she sat in the chair 
before the fire, with the cat at her feet, but two days before the 
day she died, brushing and combing her hair that fell like a cloak 
of gold about her. Such beautiful hair as never was before nor 
since. And nothing would satisfy her to the last but to write 
with her own hand to Miss Barbara when the day for the Indies 
letters came round. And I would think it was strange (ill as she 
was) that she had the strength. It was the will she had, M’m, 
not the strength. But all said and done, there were not many 
weeks between when Miss Barbara (Mrs. Alison I should say) left 
and Miss Sylvie was taken. The weather was against her. Cold 
end chill and bitter winds, day after day, day after day, and no 
sun. It wasn’t till an hour after she died that there seemed, all 
of a sudden, the change that would have done her good. Then 
the wind shifted, and the sun came out, and the birds were 
singing like spring, while it was still winter, for we count 
February winter, and I’d seen no violets blowing till that day, 
though we'd looked for some to take her every morning. That 
day I pulled a handfcl. But ’twas then too late, 
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It was on Miss Barbara’s birthday that Miss Sylvie died. 

They did not send the news by wire to Miss Barbara. The 
mistress thought that to hear it so sudden would make it harder, 
if that could be. And so the letters kept coming for the space of 
three weeks written by Miss Barbara to her that was gone; and 
Miss Barbara she went on getting letters after Miss Sylvie lay in 
her grave. 

It was very sad you say, M’m. Well, it’s not a mirthful tale. 
But thinking on it, long after, I don’t know I wish Miss Sylvie 
back. God knows best, M’m, and Miss Sylvie was not one made 
for this world and its ways. Life would have brought a deal of 
suffering to her. She was too delicate-like, body and spirit, and 
too proud for what many another can bear. Delicate, proud, and 
very faithful (look how she kept to her animals, worrit as they 
might), and had she lived and married—and many a one was taken 
with her pretty face—not a man in a million would have satisfied 
her when she came to know him, and, for all her warm heart, she 
had a bitter tongue where shescorned. She was not one to endure 
without hurt what many another can. She is better where she is, 
safe from harm. 

Miss Barbara is still in foreign parts. She sends home things 
cut out of ivory and queer-scented wood, more for ornament maybe 
than use. (There be some in that cupboard over above the clock. ) 
Yes, if you stand a pace back and look by the brow of the hill you 
can catch a glimpse, now the leaves are off the trees, of the cross 
by where Miss Sylvie lies. The Colonel wrote to have a photo- 
graph took of it. They put on the cross: ‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart.’ She was that, M’m. 

ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 











THE ETHICS OF THE TRAMP. 


THE existence of an army of tramps spread impartially over the 
whole kingdom is, of course, perfectly obvious and well known, 
and this fact may account for the manner in which certain 
remarkable characteristics of these nomad legions are, as a rule, 
completely ignored. Generally speaking, tramps are simply 
looked upon as the refuse of our population—an unsightly 
feature of our social condition, and an-unpleasant anomaly in 
our boasted civilisation. Now in contradiction to these conclu- 
sions, we affirm emphatically that the tramps are a most mysterious 
and distinctive race—wholly unlike all other portions of the 
community, and possessing mental and moral peculiarities of a 
very singular description. 

The circumstances under which the writer has come into 
close personal contact with individual units of the race, have 
been of a nature to unveil the mysteries of their organisation to 
an extent which could not otherwise have been attained. When 
they are met (and generally carefully avoided) on the road or in 
any of the unsavoury localities which they temporarily haunt 
in towns—these unlettered nomads are always engaged in a 
sensational drama, illustrative of their supposed circumstances, 
which is their undeviating stock in trade, for the purpose of 
conjuring certain coins of the realm out of the pockets of 
benevolent persons who may come across them. To parody a well- 
known line, ‘ ‘hey have no language but a lie —as well hope to 
get the truth out of a crocodile as out of a tramp as to his real 
condition or anything else, when he is under the free airs of 
heaven, and in full enjoyment of the liberty which is a great deal 
more precious to him than life itself. But it does sometimes 
happen that the tramp over-reaches himself, and by some awkward 
mistake in his general disreputability comes under the grasp of 
the law, and finds himself enclosed in what is to him the hell of 
four stone walls—a roof over his head shutting out the sky—and 
locked doors, against which he may beat himself till he is well- 
nigh stunned to death, without being able to escape into the open 
air for which he pants with a maddening thirst. 

In prison the tramp is a transformed being—the dramatic 
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outward personality falls from him like the skin cast from a snake, 
and he stands revealed in his naked moral deformity. Within 
that uncompromising receptacle which, in their phraseology, figures 
as the stone jug, tramps, male and female, have been interviewed 
by the writer, and have, unconsciously to themselves, submitted to 
a dissection of their mental organisation which has resulted in 
some decidedly curious discoveries. One of the most remarkable 
of these revelations is the absolute sameness of tastes, habits, and 
ethics which pervades the whole of this population of the road, 
without their ever having met at any period of their lives, or had 
from first to last the smallest connection one with another. The 
prevailing hue—so to speak—of their internal economy is as 
. uniformly identical in all cases as the colour of the black man’s 
skin wherever the negro race may be met; and yet, while this 
singular identity of character and temperament gives us a right 
to designate them psychologically as a distinctive race, they are 
simply, each in their separate individuality, offspring of the 
ordinary population of our towns and villages ; only marked out, 
even from the members of their own families, by certain distin- 
guishing qualities and inclinations which ally them one to the 
other by an invisible bond, and set them apart in a unity of tastes 
as completely as if they sprang from some unique and common 
origin. The dominating characteristic of the tramps, their very 
raison détre, is their abhorrence of any settled home—any 
habitation whatever which would enclose them within walls, and 
place a roof between them and the wind and rain, no less than 
the air and sunshine of the open heaven. They have no affinity 
of any kind with the gipsy race, yet stronger even than the 
gipsy’s love of freedom and hatred of limitations is the craving 
for a wholly lawless and unfettered life which makes the tramp 
whatheis. The gipsies have their tents and their associated camp 
life, but the tramp chooses to have no home at all save the road; 
and no occupation but that of perpetual wandering from place to 
place, without a definite aim of any sort whatever. The sole 
interest and excitement of his life from day to day consists in the 
various stratagems by which he endeavours to procure sufficient 
food to maintain himself in existence, while the luxury of getting 
drunk—being only rarely attainable—figures in his unwritten 
memoirs such as a state banquet in a royal palace might appear in 
those of aspiring persons not often accustomed to associate with 
princes, 
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There can be no question that this indomitable craving for a 
life wholly distinct from the ordinary conditions of civilised 
humanity is most mysterious, because of the perpetual suffering 
which is inseparable from its gratification, and to which they 
submit consciously and willingly from their neglected childhood 
to their untended death, rather than forego their cherished 
independence. The great majority of these tramps, both men 
and women, could secure a more or less comfortable existence for 
themselves under the ordinary conditions of labour in towns or 
country places, but work of any kind is abhorrent to them, not 
so much perhaps from their innate idleness, as from the restrictions 
of liberty and space necessarily pertaining to it. Rather than 
submit to these, they give themselves up to a life which, in the 
winter time especially, must be one of hideous pain and wretched- 
ness. There they are on the road—half clad, hungry, footsore— 
with the storm beating upon them, the rain drenching them, the 
snow lying thick upon the corner of the field where alone they 
can make their bed—yet urge them to give up their wandering 
life for a settled home where they may gain an honest living by 
ordinary work, and they will refuse it with the most absolute 
determination. Here is an instance, which is strictly true in all 
its details, having occurred under the writer’s own observation. 
An old woman, aged eighty-four, who had been a tramp almost 
from her birth, got thrown into prison for no very flagrant mis- 
demeanour, and passed the time of her sojourn there panting 
for her release. That was to take place on one of the early days 
in the month of November. The weather was already very cold 
and wet, and there were strong prognostics of a severe winter. 
The idea of this aged woman going out to spend the whole of 
these dark months amid snow, and frost, and bitter winds—on the 
open road night and day—seemed unendurable, and arrangements 
were made, by the payment of a suitable sum, which secured for 
her the shelter and comfort of a home where food and clothing 
would be provided for her, with kind care in the event of illness, 
or of the death which at her age could not be far distant. But 
when the offer of all these Juxuries was made to the old tramp, 
she laughed them to scorn. Live within four walls! go to bed at 
night in a closed room! obliged to submit to fixed hours for her 
meals—to have her actions watched by others living in the same 
place! not she, indeed ! 

‘I am going on the road, as I have done all my life, and will 
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do to the end of it. No settled home for me! nobody shall look 
after me—I can take care of myself! You let me out of this 
hateful place, and I'll be off on my own two feet—no one is to 
trouble about me !’ 

All this she said with her dim old eyes flashing fire, and her 
cracked high-pitched voice rising to a shriek. All representations 
of the risk she would run were quite in vain, and when, as a last 
resource, it was said to her crudely and plainly that it was almost 
certain she would be found dead in some wayside ditch before the 
winter was over, she replied to that remark by cutting a caper, 
and snapping her fingers in the air with a cheerful declaration 
that such an end would be quite as good as any other. She 
meant to live and die on the road, and the sooner she was there, 
well away from the stone jug, the better pleased she should be, 
and to the road she went. The only concession which could be 
obtained from her was her acceptance of some warm clothing, 
which probably found its way to the pawnshop very speedily, as 
she was never seen or heard of again. It is probable that she 
made her exit from this world—before the genial summer came— 
in the manner that had been predicted for her with unavailing 
bluntness of speech, 

Apart from this rooted abhorrence of settled habitations or a 
residence for more than a few hours in any one place, which is the 
unfailing characteristic of all tramps, the ethical view of their 
manner of being is in other respects singular enough. Many of these 
wanderers make their entrance into this troublesome world under 
the friendly shelter of a railway arch or a convenient hedge, from 
whence, after the briefest possible interval of a more or less 
quiescent nature to accommodate their unwilling mothers, they 
start on the aimless journeying which is only to cease with life 
itself ; it will be understood therefore that the national schemes 
for the compulsory education of the people do not affect them in 
the smallest degree. As they grow up—little barefooted urchins 
trotting after the temporary guardians who may or may not 
be their real parents—they are never long enough in one place to 
be caught by the School Board in any shape or way, while the 
Ecclesiastical system which pervades these realms is an equally 
unknown quantity to them. They pass many churches and 
chapels, of course, as they roam to and fro; but, since these cannot 
be utilised as sleeping places, except by involuntary slumberers 
under the spell of long drawn out sermons, it never for a single 
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moment occurs to the tramp to attempt an entrance into any of 
these structures. 

The writer once asked a venerable tramp, who had experienced 
under the open heaven all possible varieties of bad weather for 
more winters than he could count, whether he had ever been 
inside a church or chapel, and he answered—Only once in the 
whole course of his long life, and that was when the woman he had 
taken as a companion (not a wife, bien entendw) had fallen dead 
by the wayside, and, having been conveyed by the police to the 
mortuary, was buried at the expense of the parish—he had hung 
about the place during the four-and-twenty hours which had 
elapsed between her death and burial to see, as he expressed it, 
‘how they were going to finish up the old ’ooman,’ and followed her 
into the church, where—to use his own words—‘a chap in a white 
smock read some gibberish out of a book, and I was glad to scuttle 
out of such a deadly dull place as quick as I could. I just waited 
long enough to see em put the old ’ooman in the ground, and 
then I was off on the road ; and I’d not go again into such a dark 
stifling hole for all the old ’oomen as ever was hatched.’ The 
amount of theology which these gentry can pick up in conversa- 
tion with the frequenters of public-houses, which an occasional 
sixpence flung to them may enable them to visit, does not gene- 
rally amount to any revelation of a future state or a Supreme 
Being to whom they may be accountable for their actions ; and 
their mental horizon is bounded absolutely, therefore, by this 
visible world, while the motive power of their existence therein is 
simply to fashion it as may be most agreeable to themselves for 
the passing moment. The ordinary laws of morality have natu- 
rally no place in their social arrangements. Male tramps without 
exception prefer to be accompanied in their journeys by a female 
companion in no legal sense connected with them, and that for a 
quite indefinite period—dependent on the length of time which 
may elapse before occasional outbursts of temper assume suddenly 
an aggravated form, and there is a stand-up fight which results in 
a separation. Very often, however, the temporary union is dis- 
solved in a more amicable fashion, by a simple interchange of 
partners with some passing traveller on the road. 

‘I say, old chap, I likes your ’ooman better nor mine here, 
let’s swop. I'll thrown in a bit o’ baccy with my wench as yours 
is a bit younger.’ 

‘ All right, I’m willing. Iam sick of my ’ooman’s tantrums. 
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I'll try it on with yours ;’ and the transfer is made with the utmost 
ease, the ladies making no sort of objection. Variety is always 
pleasing to the feminine mind, and the newly arranged couples 
go on their respective ways after a friendly parting. Be it under- 
stood, however, that these persons have figured as man and wife 
in the dramatic representation as to their circumstances, which 
they go through for the benefit of any charitable persons they may 
meet on the road. It is a singular fact that tramps are, as a rule, 
very rarely professional thieves. Since it is impossible to suppose 
that this is the result of any adherence on their part to the require- 
ments of the Kighth Commandment, it is to be inferred that the 
dread of a compulsory residence in the stone jug is the sole cause 
of their unwilling honesty. Occasionally, however, an unexpected 
opportunity occurs of possessing themselves of their neighbours’ 
goods without apparent risk, and then they do not hesitate to 
avail themselves of it, and to defend the proceeding in the most 
logical manner. An extremely sharp-witted old lady tramp, who 
had been captured by a specially energetic constable as she 
emerged from the open window of an unguarded house Jaden with 
spoil, justified her action while conversing with the writer in the 
most easy and cheerful manner imaginable. ‘Why, of course, 
when I saw the window open and the farmer and his folk all out 
in the hayfield, I thought, hurrah, here’s a jolly chance for me, 
so I nipped in and got hold of all I could find as quick as you like. 
Why should I not? They had everything and I had nothing; it 
was all right and fair that I should get what I could, and it was real 
mean to send me to gaol for it. Why are they to have all and me 
nothing ?’ 

Amid much that is clearly regrettable in the ethics of the 
- tramp, it must be admitted that a really admirable esprit de 
corps exists among them; they will shield and defend one another 
by every device in their power, and that not on any ground of 
personal friendship, for they will often take up the quarrel of per- 
fect strangers to their own serious disadvantage, but simply from 
a mysterious sense of fraternity with all who are of the same type 
as themselves, dwellers on the road, and a race unique alike in 
their habits and their tastes. - 

Thus, after the fashion which we have faintly shadowed forth, 
the vast army of tramps in this enlightened country journey from 
birth to death, and vanish into the unknown, to be succeeded by 
generation after generation of precisely the same stamp. 
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The question remains—it seems to us for somewhat serious 
consideration—as to whether the nation at large is to continue 
doing absolutely nothing to rescue this huge body of wanderers 
from their eminently unsatisfactory existence. It must be ad- 
mitted in all honesty that no one who understands the subject in 
any efficient degree, can hope that measures even of the wisest 
description could prove available with adult members of this 
nomad race; but surely it might be possible to organise some 
legislative scheme for the rescue of the children—at a sufficiently 
early age to prevent their having acquired any individual taste 
for the life to which they are destined—so that at least the next 
century might see our land relieved from a standing evil, which is 
strangely inconsistent with our boasted civilisation and culture. 


F. M. F. SKENE. 





SCHOOLMASTER’S HUMOUR. 


THE subject may recall the famous chapter entitled, ‘Snakes in 
Iceland.’ There are no snakes in Iceland ; neither, as the world 
holds, is there humour in a schoolmaster. ‘The jests of a school- 
master,’ says Charles Lamb, ‘are either coarse or thin: they do 
not te// out of school. He is under the restraint of a formal or 
didactive hypocrisy in company, as a clergyman is under a moral 
one, ... He is forlorn among his coevals, his juniors cannot be his 
friends!’ Similarly throughout literature the poor man has been 
treated to but scant courtesy, or at the best has fallen under the 
ban of pity. In classical times the two most prominent members 
of the profession are the ignorant Athenian, who was thrashed by 
Alcibiades for not possessing a Homer, and the traitor of Falerii, 
who was handcuffed and maltreated by the sprigs of the nobility, 
his pupils. In modern novels and discussions there are hosts 
of ridiculous pedagogues: Dr. Blimber and his grandiloquent 
disquisition on the luxury of Roman festivities, which was so 
unfortunately interrupted by the choking fit of poor Johnson ; 
Mr. Boyer, the chastiser, who, one hoped, would be wafted to 
heaven by cherubs, all head and wings, that there might be 
nothing to reproach his ‘sublunary infirmities.’ Mr. Vindex 
Brimblecombe, with the bald shining pate on which fell heavily 
the slate of Amyas Leigh, as long ago (also in fiction) the tortoise 
on the head of Aschylus; Mr. Squeers, with his theories on 
_ gastronomy and orthoépy; Thackeray’s Mr. Birch; Tom Hood’s 
Eugene Aram; ‘the usher,’ who ‘sat remote from all, A melan- 
choly man ;’ also his red-headed Irish schoolmaster, who 


‘made research, 
In leaves of that sour tree of knowledge—now a birch.’ 


There are numberless more instances that might be quoted, all 
exhibiting the same popular judgment, that the pedagogue 
is a sombre, umbrageous, humourless, though withal necessary 
institution. 

Call a man a thief, and he will steal ; from the thraldom of an 
official reputation may no man hope to escape, least of all a school- 
master. He is bound hand and foot, and, though presumably he 
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was in his early days a man as others are, he surrendered his 
prescriptive rights to humanity on the assumption of his pro- 
fessional title. In a vain wrestling with this fate lies the pathos 
of his life, for in the end he must inevitably adapt his character 
to the world’s estimate. He becomes didactic, bombastic, unsocial, 
conceited, yet with a tendency to regard the accusation of pedantry 
as the natural result of others’ ignorant jealousy. 

There are, however, two types of schoolmaster, one of superior 
assurance, the other of aggressive modesty. In a word, there 
is the headmaster and there is the usher. Headmasters are 
curiously similar ; quaintly compounded of suavity and assumption, 
from their double dealing with parents on the one hand, and boys 
and masters on the other, they necessarily contract certain vicious 
affectations, and drop one by one their natural qualities. But, 
with all respect to the gentle author of Elia, their humour, or 
perhaps wit, is the last to leave them. Boy (it is usual with 
schoolmasters to use the abstraction) is a humorous creation, and 
of humour provocative. He ‘gives himself away,’ he makes 
such suggestive mistakes, he offers so many sharp contrasts, that 
his teacher is perforce tempted by the frequency of opportunity. 
Once among his pupils, the master feels like Holofernes, of 
‘extravagant spirit, full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, 
apprehensions, notions, revolutions,’ and adds with the same, that 
‘the spirit is good in whom it is acute, and I am thankful for it.’ 

The difficulties under which less fortunate jesters suffer do not 
affect him. He does not use up material, since the constant 
renewal of his audience warrants a cyclical repetition of his 
original vépertoire. He is not liable, on jesting, to a cold recep- 
tion, or a scoff, or a demand for explanation—the ruin of many 
a noble jester; so long as the tribe of boy maintains his present 
skill in diplomacy, so long will the schoolmaster’s most futile 
efforts in facetiousness be welcomed with ready applause as the 
true Attic Salt. A pleased schoolmaster will not punish, and 
nothing gives quite so full a glow of satisfaction as a successful 
joke. Some schoolmasters, to their honour be it said, are equally 
pleased with the sallies of their pupils. It was told of the late 
Dr. Kennedy, that one day on his way to school he discovered to 
his cost that some one had been sliding down the banisters with 
muddy boots. The great Doctor thereupon burst into the nearest 
form-room holding aloft his soiled fingers and demanded the name 
of the culprit. One small boy delivered himself up, but the 
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Doctor, not yet appeased, asked if any one else had had a hand in 
it. ‘Please, sir, you,’ was the audacious response from the small 
boy; but instead of being swallowed he was treated to a short 
lecture on obsolete metaphors and escaped chastisement. Pathos 
had less effect. One day hearing a noise in the library, a for- 
pidden room, the great Doctor hurried to the spot. A tragic 
spectacle met his view. A boy lay apparently lifeless on the 
floor with the ladder across him and an enormous volume on 
either side. For a moment the man overcame the Headmaster, 
and he exclaimed, ‘My God, how terrible!’ However, at that 
moment the boy opened an eye, a sign of life which at once 
recalled the Headmaster to himself, and caused him to shout, 
‘Boy, I'll flog you!’—which indeed actually occurred. In the 
same spirit, an old Eton cleric lecturing in Hall on ‘the pure in 
heart’ finished, with a spasmodic climax peculiar to his style, in 
these words, ‘and if you’re not pure in heart, I'll flog you.’ It is 
not unnatural that jests should centre round the subject of chastise- 
ment. Contrast is a first necessity for successful humour, and, 
until corporal punishment is abolished, the Headmaster will 
continue to hold this further advantage over other jesters, that 
the requisite tragic background will always be provided by the 
terror of his pupils. How impossible it would be to forget a joke 
that was, so to speak, branded into you with a vigorous cane! 
Old Dr. Keate knew that he was handing down his pun to 
posterity, if the word be allowed, when he said severely to some 
victim who showed undue restlessness under the impending blow, 
‘Sir, you seem to remember that at this game I cut and you 
shuffle!’ It is perhaps owing to the playful spirit displayed on 
one or two such occasions that the pedagogue has the reputation 
of enjoying the infliction of torture. In this spirit the famous 
Teufelsdréckh, after calling his teachers ‘ hide-bound pedants ’ and 
‘inanimate mechanical gerund-grinders,’ says, ‘ The Hinterschlag 
professors knew syntax enough ; but of the human soul, this much : 
that it could be acted upon through the muscular integument by 
appliance of birch-rods.’ Yet he also showed respect for the rod, 
even comparing it to a soldier’s sword and suggesting that it might 
in the same way be worn openly as a badge of office—only, ‘ would 
there not among the idler class, perhaps, a certain levity be excited ?’ 

When other things fail, it is a common trick with headmasters 
to express the most trivial concerns in ornate diction. Boys 
delight in long words and have a common habit of keeping a 
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phrase book in which to preserve the tit-bits of their superior’s 
humour or grandiloquence. A well-known headmaster and scholar 
was particularly famous for his sesquipedalia verba, which were 
generally allowed to simmer ostensibly on his lips during the 
process of polishing. Then they would be mouthed out pom- 
pously, and with a pleasurable smack of the lips, as after good 
wine. A definition of ‘ Tit-bits,’ which paper, alas! had been smug- 
gled into the Sixth Form, was long remembered. ‘ Remove that 
bauble,’ he shouted, ‘that collection of silly scrappits of worthless 
wit and patchwork pieces of indigestible information.’ ‘Sir,’ he 
said on another occasion, in half-conscious imitation of Dr. Johnson, 
‘your brain is a chaotic turmoil of heterogeneous inconsistency,’ 
Another when vituperative would call his pupils ‘invertebrate 
molluscs,’ ‘ preadamite popinjays,’ ‘ unlovely compounds of conceit 
and impotence,’ while their style of translation was ‘jejune,’ 
‘woolly,’ ‘cacophonous,’ with a hundred other adjectives, that 
varied in length and number according to the state of his temper. 

Of course it happens on occasions that the headmaster, as 
other more fallible mortals, is rather ridiculous than amusing. 
He adopts tricks of voice and gesture which he cannot carry off. 
It is reported of three great academic figures that one quacked 
like a duck, the second whined like a dog, and the other puffed 
like an engine. Sometimes, too, their sense of proportion is 
destroyed by the altitude of their position. One great disciplina- 
rian stopped in the middle of the Creed and said: ‘If the 
responding is not more hearty, I shall begin all over again!’ The 
threat is almost as violent an anticlimax as a certain colonel’s 
menace to leave the shop if they did not bring him his change 
immediately. Another who had the care of very small boys in a 
preparatory school was accustomed to cement the affection of 
his pupils by employing them in his own service. But once 
finding that his gravel path needed weeding, he was posed by 
the difficulty of deciding whether to make the task a reward ora 
punishment ! 

But if the humour of headmasters is sometimes negative, it 
follows that the assistant-master can rarely lay claim to positive 
facetiousness. Yet in one point the subordinate excels his 
superior pedagogue; he is not built to type in the same 
formal manner; but rather cultivates eccentricity as an escape 
from the routine of his profession, and as a claim on the 
admiration of his fellows, Of course the most eccentric is the 
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French master. It is a pity that such an excellent institution is 
dying out. Much amusement has been lost to the world by the 
substitution of a mere Englishman, who attempts to atone for 
his atrocious accent by a superior power of discipline. The old 
French master and his English accent were so provocative ; as one of 
them in a moment of candour confessed to his class: ‘ since I am 
in England twenty-two years, I do not know your language.’ The 
same had only one idea of the character of his pupils; ‘the 
English boy,’ he used to say, ‘he is a sport-man.’ So he madea 
point of appealing to this quality. One day, as the usual cloud of 
paper-pellets greeted his entrance to the room, he shouted with 
inspiration: ‘I will punish only that boy that doesn’t hit me.’ 
‘Ah, your English boy, he is a sport-man,’ he repeated in detailing 
the story afterwards; ‘he hurrahed me and said I was jolly good 
sport-man too.’ This was mentioned with great pride, for it 
never entered the good man’s head that he was at all less capable 
as a disciplinarian than the rest of the staff. The pellets and the 
cheering, and the general hubbub, were all looked upon as a part 
of the day’s work, and inseparable from the genus boy in his 
relation to master. Though very lively and full of jokes, he must 
have been curiously wanting in humour somewhere to stomach 
the quantity of prehistoric jests that were foisted upon him. No 
‘draw’ ever failed. A common trick was to place a frog under a 
glass upon the desk. The insult, or possibly a certain dread of 
the animal, invariably produced an ecstasy of passion that was a 
treat to watch. But presently he would demand the name of the 
author with increasing vehemence. The culprit would then arise, 
look as bashful as possible, and confess that he knew who did the 
deed, but would rather not tell. This display of honourable 
' feeling would strike the Frenchman with such admiration that 
no further questions were asked on the original transgression. 
Those French hours twice a week were looked forward to with 
much anticipated pleasure; for the master was one of those 
whose testimonials would declare that none had greater power of 
interesting a class. 

But the French master, as a caterer of humour, is of infinite 
variety. By reason, perhaps, of the national custom of attaching 
to each master a pion, or cane-wielder, he has become apt to 
consider the keeping of discipline as below the dignity of his 
office, while, unluckily, the number of his un-English oddities 
arouses in his intolerant pupils a more than normal combativeness, 
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But, indeed, even to the Englishman who has spent the greater 
part of his life as boy and not-boy, or master, the secrets of 
discipline as of schoolboy humour are full fathom deep. Some 
people seem to be so moulded in mind or manner that every 
device with them fails of effect. It does not do to be obsequious, 
For instance, some years ago, when perhaps politeness was less 
acceptable than now, a body of boys were discussing a new master’s 
first lesson. For a moment judgment hung in the balance, till 
some one asked with sudden scorn, ‘I say, did you hear him say 
“please,” when he put the Ox on to ’strue?’ ‘Yes,’ replied a 
chorus, ‘he'll soon find that sort of thing doesn’t pay.’ Poor 
man, but, then, the opposite course would have failed equally, as 
a remembered criticism from the same period will indicate. ‘I 
call it beastly cheek of a new master to call Williams a fool. 
Why, he'll be captain of the House next term!’ Fancy a foreigner 
even trying to understand this sort of animal! To be honest, he 
does not often try, and in consequence there is apt to be a suc- 
cession of French masters, each new one ready armed with a new 
disciplinary panacea, to which the versatile school-boy seldom fails 
to find the due antidote. ‘ Leave the room this moment, sir; and 
you, sir, and you, sir,’ was the favourite recipe of one, and pro- 
ductive of much comfort to the inventor, until an interfering 
headmaster raised objections to consequent games of stump cricket 
in the passage. Another was always threatening to report evil- 
doers to the headmaster, but in his fear of that dignitary was 
surely prevented by a similar menace emanating from the culprit. 
There are tales told of another who at times threatened physical 
violence, but was ruined by lack of idiom. ‘I will give you a 
box-fight in zee eye; I will blow your nose, sir,’ were phrases that 
failed somehow to strike the requisite horror, even when accom- 
panied by the wildest gesticulations. He is handicapped, too, by 
want of athletic training ; evenif he does for once in a way, from 
sheer good nature, take part in ‘a partee of crickets,’ the result 
on the form’s discipline is often not marked. ‘They say that 
that boy was missed by me,’ complained one afterwards, ‘ but I 
told them it was I was missed ; one ball by this ear, one by that 
—ma foi, it was worse than a battle.’ But though a frequent 
cause of ridicule, the French master generally wins his meed of 
popularity, and is kindly remembered for a certain elastic bon- 
homie, which lets him lightly forget and forgive even the worst 
of his torments and tormentors., 

In the sphere of unconscious humour the mathematical master 
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or ‘unlettered physicist’ generally ranks as second. He suffers 
from want of the two disciplinary necessities, a bad temper and a 
sense of humour. He sits at his desk, placid as the wood itself, 
while the boys ‘do examples,’ or at intervals—for amusement— 
ask questions. Cheltenham in early days used to boast a famous 
example. He took a low set and had one theory, to wit, that 
‘the square of one was one, only he pronounced the number 
‘wonn.’ ‘ Please, sir, what is 17?’ began some innocent new boy. 
The answer was invariable. ‘The square of wonn is wonn, every 
power of wonn is wonn, and I’ve told you so wonn hondred 
times.’ ‘ But oughtn’t it to be 2, sir?’ asked another, and so on 
and so on, till the amusement became stale. He was equally 
productive of amusement among his colleagues. The depth of 
his ignorance on ordinary topics was impossible to fathom, but 
easy to expose. The poor man, half conscious of his weakness, 
once made a vigorous attempt to educate himself. He asked 
every member of the staff what was his favourite book and 
solemnly bought the collection. However, the motley array 
proved too much for his perseverance, though ‘he felt what a wise 
man he must be for possessing such a shelf.’ The titles included 
‘The Egoist,’ ‘ Religio Medici,’ ‘The Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ ‘Sartor Resartus,’ and a‘ Shelley’ 
—all excellent books in their way, but hardly by nature gregarious. 

Ignorance is no doubt out of place in an instructor, but 
it is less irritating and even less harmful than aggressive clever- 
ness. The clever or Sixth Form master is he who talks ‘shop’ 
to his colleagues, sarcasm to his form, and treason to his head- 
master. He thus manages to offend all three. For the last 
thing a schoolmaster can put up with is a professional joke ; 
others may be amused to hear that a boy imagined Chaucer to be 
the author of ‘ Gray’s Elegy of Ancient Rome,’ or thought doubles 
of the same thing were doubles of one another, but a school- 
master has become long ago callous to such common occurrences. 
So a boy, who rather likes abuse and does not much mind 
personal violence, will hate the sarcastic man with a peculiar 
bitterness for employing a weapon of war which is not understood 
and ought to be forbidden by internationallaw. Lastly, it is this 
type of master which helps to warrant the headmaster’s dictum 
that ‘Boys are reasonable generally, parents sometimes, but 
assistant-masters never.’ Such a man, though his discipline is 
perfect, can never rouse enthusiasm, and, though he teach many 
rules, will never learn a word of his pupils. It were well for him 
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if he only learnt his own nicknames, which are apt to be many 
and caustic, for at nicknames nobody excels a boy, unless it be hig 
master. 

The violent, bulky, athletic master is a more pleasing type, 
if more vulgar. There are several stories how such, by some 
outrageous exhibition of brute strength, have established their 
reputation as disciplinarians once and for all. It is well known in 
scholastic circles that the chief crisis in a schoolmaster’s life comes 
the first time he ‘takes preparation.’ It was on one of these 
occasions that a new master, who had previously earned some 
reputation as the strong man, was addressed from the far end of 
the room with the question, ‘What is the good of Euclid, sir?’ 
He asked for the owner of the voice. There then advanced up 
the room slowly, and with a considerable roll, some unknown youth, 
whose deliberate attack was evidently awaited with expectant 
admiration. ‘What is your name?’ said the master, mildly, 
‘My name, sir,’ said the local champion, shooting his linen, ‘is 
Smithson-Baker, sir.’ ‘Then take that for Smithson,’ was the 
response, ‘and that for Baker, and that for looking like an owl in 
an ivy bush ;’ the third cuff knecked the unfortunate down, and 
he retired crestfallen, intending to report his defeat to the head- 
master. Luckily for both, the intention was not put into effect, 
and the two afterwards became great allies. The same pedagogue, 
who, having many athletic engagements, frequently requisitioned 
his colleagues to take his work, was commonly known by them as 
‘Old England,’ because he expected every man to do his duty. 

There are many other types of humourist among pedagogues, 
whose facetious flights do not extend beyond the form-room, and 
whose tales are certainly better not told out of school. The 
murderer of language or maker of puns is among these only too 
frequent. For a boy really loves a pun. It is the style of jest 
that he best understands and can best reproduce, so the master, 
unable to resist the temptation to raise a laugh, descends to this 
sort of thing: * Why is a slow pupil like a sheet of foolscap? A 
slow pupil is a slow pup; a slope up is an inclined plane ; and an 
ink-lined plane is a sheet of foolscap.’ But at this depth it were 
better to leave the usher, with a last attempt to treat him as the 
old teacher in ‘Sweet Auburn’ was treated by his boys, who always 


laughed, though it was 
With counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 


W. B. THomas. 
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THE CASTLE INN.' 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE PURSUIT. 


Tue attorney was brave with a coward’s great bravery ; he was afraid, 
but he went on. As he climbed into his saddle in the stable- 
yard, the muttering ostlers standing round, and the yellow- 
flaring light of the lanthorns stretching fingers into the darkness, 
he could have wept for himself. Beyond the gates and the 
immediate bustle of the yard lay night, the road, and dimly 
guessed violences ; the meeting of man with man, the rush to 
grips under some dark wood, or where the moonlight fell cold on 
the heath. The prospect terrified; at the mere thought the 
lawyer dropped the reins and nervously gathered them. And 
he had another fear, and one more immediate. He was no 
horseman, and he trembled lest Sir George, the moment the 
gates were passed, should go off in a reckless gallop. Already he 
felt his horse heave and sidle under him, in a fashion that 
brought his heart into his mouth; until he was ready to cry 
for quarter. But the absurdity of the request where time 
was everything, the journey black earnest, and its issue life 
and death, struck him, and heroically he closed his mouth. 
Yet, at the remembrance that these things were so, he fell into 
~ a fresh panic. 

However, there was to be no galloping fora time. Sir George 
when all were up took a lanthorn from the nearest man, and 
bidding one of the men run at his stirrup, led the way into the 
road, where he fell into a sharp trot, the other two following. 
The attorney bumped in his saddle, but kept his stirrups and 
gradually found his hands and eyesight. The pace soon brought 
them to Manton Corner and the empty house, where Sir George 
pulled up and dismounted. Giving his reins to the stable-boy, 
he thrust open the doors of the yard and entered, holding up 
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his lanthorn, his spurs clinking on the stones and his skirts 
swaying. 

‘But she—they cannot be here?’ the lawyer ejaculated, his 
teeth chattering. 

Sir George, busy stooping and peering about the yard, which 
was grass-grown and surrounded by walls, made no answer ; and 
the other two, as well as Mr. Fishwick, wondered what he would 
be at. But in a moment they knew. He stooped and took 
up a small object, smelled it, and held it out to them. ‘ What is 
that ?’ he asked curtly. 

The stable-man who was holding his horse stared at it, 
‘ Negro-head, your honour,’ he said. ‘It is sailors’ tobacco.’ 

‘Who uses it about here ?’ 

‘ Nobody to my knowing.’ 

‘They are from Bristol, then,’ Soane answered. And then 
‘ Make way!’ he continued, addressing the other two who blocked 
the gateway ; and springing into his saddle he pressed his horse 
between them, his stirrups dangling. He turned sharp to the 
left, and leaving the stable-man to stare after them, the lanthorn 
swaying in his hand, he led the way westward at the same steady 
trot. 

The chase had begun. More than that, Mr. Fishwick was 
beginning to feel the excitement of it; the ring of the horses’ 
shoes on the hard road, the rush of the night air past his ears 
exhilarated him. He began to feel confidence in his leader, and 
confidence breeds courage. Bristol? Then Bristol let it be. 
And then on top of this, his spirits being more composed, came a 
rush of rage and indignation at thought of the girl. The lawyer 
clutched his whip, and, reckless of consequences, dug his heels into 
his horse, and for the moment, in the heat of his wrath, longed to 
be up with the villains, to strike a blow at them. If his courage 
lasted, Mr. Fishwick might show them a man yet—when the time 
came ! 

Trot-trot, trot-trot through the darkness under the stars, the 
trees black masses that shot up beside the road and vanished as 
soon as seen, the downs grey misty outlines that continually fenced 
them in and went with them ; and always in the van Sir George, 
a grim silent shape with face set immovably forward. They 
worked up Fyfield hill, and thence, looking back, bade farewell to 
the faint light that hung above Marlborough. Dropping into the 
bottom they cluntered over the wooden bridge and by Overton 
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steeple—a dim outline on the left—and cantering up Avebury 
hill eased their horses through Little Kennet. Gathering speed 
again they swept through Beckhampton village, where the Bath 
road falls off to the left, and breasting the high downs towards 
Yatesbury, they trotted on to Cheril. 

Here on the hills the sky hung low overhead, and the wind 
sweeping chill and drear across the upland was full of a melan- 
choly soughing. The world, it seemed to one of them, was un- 
create, gone, and non-existent ; only this remained—the shadowy 
downs stretching on every side to infinity, and three shadowy 
riders plodding across them; all shadowy, all unreal until a 
bell-wether got up under the horses’ heads, and with a confused 
rush and scurry of feet a hundred Southdowns scampered into the 
grey unknown. 

Mr. Fishwick found it terrible, rugged, wild, a night foray. 
His heart began to sink again. He was sore too, sweating, and fit 
to drop from his saddle with the unwonted exertion. 

And what of Sir George, hurled suddenly out of his age and 
world—the age des philosophes, and the smooth world of White’s 
and Lord March—into this quagmire of feeling, this night of 
struggle upon the Wiltshire downs? A few hours earlier he had 
ridden the same road, and the prize he now stood in danger of 
losing had seemed—God forgive him !—of doubtful value. Now, 
as he thought of her, his heart melted in a fire of love and pity: 
of love that conjured up a thousand pictures of her eyes, her 
lips, her smile, her shape—all presently dashed by night and 
reality ; of pity that swelled his breast to bursting, set his eyes 
burning and his brain throbbing—a pity near akin to rage. 

Even so, he would not allow himself to dwell on the worst. 
_ He had formed his opinion of the abduction ; if it proved correct 
he believed that he should be in time to save her from that. 
But from the misery of suspense, of fear, of humiliation, from 
the touch of rough hands and the shame of coarse eyes, from 
these things—and alone they were enough to kindle his blood 
into flame—he was powerless to save her ! 

Lady Dunborough could no longer have accused him of airs 
and graces. Breeding, habit, the custom of the gaming-table, 
the pride of caste availed to mask his passions under a veil of 
reserve, but were powerless to quell them. What was more 
remarkable, so set was he on the one object of recovering his 
mistress and putting an end to the state of terror in which he 
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pictured her—ignorant what her fate would be, and dreading the 
worst—he gave hardly a thought to the astounding discovery 
which the lawyer had made to him. He asked him no questions, 
turned to him for no explanations. Those might come later; for 
the moment he thought not of his cousin, but of his mistress, 
The smiles that had brightened the dull passages of the inn, the 
figure that had glorified the quiet streets, the eyes that had now 
invited and now repelled him, these were become so many sharp 
thorns in his heart, so many goads urging him onward. 

It was nine when they saw the lights of Calne below them, 
and trotting and stumbling down the hill, crossed Cumberford 
Bridge and clattered eagerly into the town. A moment’s delay 
in front of the inn, where their presence and questions speedily 
gathered a crowd, and they had news of the chaise: it had passed 
through the town two hours before without changing horses, 
The canvas blinds were down or there were shutters; which, the 
ostler who gave them the information, could not say. But the 
fact that the carriage was closed had struck him, and together 
with the omission to take fresh horses, had awakened his 
suspicions. 

By the time this news was told a dozen were round them, 
listening open-mouthed ; and cheered by the lights and company 
Mr. Fishwick grew brave again. But Sir George allowed no 
respite : in five minutes they were clear of the houses and riding 
hard for Chippenham, the next stage on the Bristol road; Sir 
George’s horse cantering free, the lawyer’s groaning as it bumped 
across Studley bridge and its rider caught the pale gleam of the 
water below. On through the village they swept, past Brumhill 
Lane-end, thence up the hill where the road branches south to 
Devizes, and down the farther slope. The moon rose as they 
passed the fourth milestone out of Calne; another ten minutes 
and they drew up, their horses panting and hanging their heads, 
in the main street of Chippenham. 

A coach—one of the night coaches out of Bristol—was stand- 
ing before the inn, the horses smoking, the lamps flaring cheer- 
fully, a crowd round it; the driver had just unbuckled his reins 
and flung them either way. Sir George pushed his horse up to 
the splinter-bar and hailed him, asking where he had met a closed 
chaise and four travelling Bristol way at speed. 

‘A closed chaise and four?’ the man answered, looking down 
at the party; and then recognising Sir George, ‘I beg your 
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honour’s pardon,’ he said. ‘Here, Jeremy,’ to the guard—while 
the stable-man and helpers paused to listen or stared at the heav- 
ing flanks of the riders’ horses—‘ did we meet a closed chaise and 
four to-night ?’ 

‘We met a chaise and four at Cold Aston,’ the guard answered, 
ruminating. ‘But ’twas Squire Norris’s of Sheldon, and there 
was no one but the Squire in it. And a chaise and four at 
Marshfield, but that was a burying party from Batheaston, going 
home very merry. No other, closed or open, that I can mind, 
sir, this side of Dungeon Cross, and that is but two miles out of 
Bristol.’ 

‘They are an hour and a half in front of us!’ Sir George 
cried eagerly. ‘ Will a guinea improve your memory ?’ 

‘Ay, sir, but ’twon’t make it,’ the coachman answered, grin- 
ning. ‘Jeremy is right. I mind no others. What will your 
honour want with them ?’ 

‘They have carried off a young lady!’ Mr. Fishwick cried 
shrilly. ‘Sir George’s kinswoman !’ 

‘To be sure ?’ ejaculated the driver, amid a murmur of asto- 
nishment ; and the crowd which had grown rapidly since their 
arrival pressed nearer to listen. ‘ Where from, sir, if I may make 
so bold ?’ 

‘From the Castle at Marlborough.’ 

‘Dear me, dear me, there is audaciousness, if you like! And 
you ha’ followed them so far, sir?’ 

Sir George nodded and turned to the crowd. ‘A guinea for 
news!’ he cried. ‘ Who saw them go through Chippenham ?’ 

He had not long to wait for the answer. ‘They never went 
through Chipnam!’ hiccoughed a thick voice from the rear of 
the press. 

‘They came this way out of Calne, Sir George retorted, 
singling the speaker out, and signing to the people to make way 
so that he might get at him. 

‘Ay, but they never—came to Chipnam,’ the fellow answered, 
leering at him with drunken wisdom. ‘ D’you see that, master ?’ 

‘Which way, then?’ Soane cried impatiently. ‘Which way 
did they go?’ 

But the man only lurched a step nearer. ‘That’s telling !’ 
he said with a beery smile. ‘ You want to be—as wise as I be!’ 

Jeremy, the guard, seized him by the collar and shook him. 
‘You drunken fool!’ he said. ‘ D’ye know that this is Sir George 
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Soane of Estcombe? Answer him, you swine, or you'll be in the 
cage in a one, two!’ 

‘You let me be,’ the man whined, struggling to release him- 
self. ‘It’s no business of yours. Let me be, master!’ 

Sir George raised his whip in his wrath, but he lowered it 
again with a groan. ‘Can no one make him speak?’ he said, 
looking round. The man was staggering and lurching to and fro 
in the guard’s grasp. 

‘His wife, but she is to Marshfield, nursing her sister,’ 
answered one. ‘ But give him his guinea, Sir George. Twill save 
time maybe.’ 

Soane flung itto him. ‘ There!’ he said. ‘Now speak!’ 

‘That’sh better,’ the man muttered. ‘That’s talking! Now 
I'll tell you. You go back to Devizes Corner—corner of the road 
to De-vizes—you—you understand? There was a car—car— 
carriage there without lights an hour back. It was waiting under 
the hedge. I saw it, and I—I know what’s what !’ 

Sir George flung a guinea to the guard, and wheeled his horse 
about. In the act of turning his eye fell on the lawyer’s steed, 
which, chosen for sobriety rather than staying powers, was on the 
point of foundering. ‘ Get another,’ he cried, ‘ and follow!’ 

Mr. Fishwick uttered a wail of despair. To be left to follow— 
to follow alone, in the dark, through unknown roads, with scarce 
a clue and on a strange horse—the prospect might have appalled a 
hardier soul. He was saved from it by Sir George’s servant, a 
stolid silent man, who might be warranted to ride twenty miles 
without speaking. ‘Here, take mine, sir,’ he said. ‘I must stop 
to get a lanthorn; we shall need one now. Do you go with his 
honour.’ 

Mr. Fishwick slid down and was hoisted into the other’s 
saddle. By the time this was done Sir George was almost lost in 
the gloom at the farthest end of the street. But anything rather 
than be left behind. The lawyer laid on his whip in a way that 
would have astonished him a few hours before, and overtook his 
leader as he emerged from the town. They rode without speak- 
ing until they had retraced their steps to the foot of the hill, 
and could discern a little higher on the ascent the turn for 
Devizes. 

It is possible that Sir George hoped to find the chaise still 
lurking in the shelter of the hedge; for as he rode up to the 
corner he drew a pistol from his holster, and took his horse by 
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the head. If so, he was disappointed. The moon had risen high 
and its cold light disclosed the whole width of the roadway, 
leaving no place in which even a dog could lie hidden. Nor as 
far as the eye could travel along the pale strip of road that ran 
southward was any movement or sign of life. 

Sir George dropped from his saddle, and stooping, sought for 
proof of the toper’s story. He had no difficulty in finding it. 
There were the deep narrow ruts which the wheels of a chaise, 
long stationary, had made in the turf at the side of the road; and 
south of them was a plat of poached ground where the horses 
had stood and shifted their feet uneasily. He walked forward, and 
by the moonlight traced the dusty indents of the wheels until 
they exchanged the sward for the hard road. There they were 
lost in other tracks, but the inference was plain. The chaise had 
gone south to Devizes. 

For the first time Sir George felt the full horror of uncertainty. 
He climbed into his saddle and sat looking across the waste with 
eyes of misery, asking himself whither and for what ? Whither 
had they taken her, and why? The Bristol road once left, his 
theory was at fault; he had no clue, and presently felt, where 
time was life and more than life, the slough of horrible conjecture 
rise to his very lips. 

Only one thing, one certain thing remained—the road ; the pale 
ribbon running southward under the stars. He must cling to that. 
The chaise had gone that way, and though the double might be 
no more than a trick to throw pursuers off the trail, though the 
first dark lane, the first roadside tavern, the first solitary farm- 
house might have swallowed the unhappy girl and the wretches 
who held her in their power, what other clue had he? What 
other chance but to track the chaise that way, though every check, 
every minute of uncertainty, of thought, of hesitation—and a 
hundred such there must be in a tithe of the miles—racked him 
with fears and dreadful surmises ? 

There was no other. The wind sweeping across the downs, 
on the western extremity of which he stood, looking over the lower 
ground about the Avon, brought the distant howl of a dog to his 
ears, and chilled his blood heated with riding. An owl beating 
the fields for mice sailed overhead; a hare rustled through the 
fence. The stars above were awake; in the intense silence of 
the upland he could almost hear the great spheres throb as they 
swept through space! But the human world slept, and while it 
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slept what work of darkness might not be doing? That scream, 
shrill and ear-piercing, that suddenly rent the night—thank God, 
it was only a rabbit’s death-cry, but it left the sweat on his brow! 
After that he could, he would, wait for nothing and no man, 
Lanthorn or no lanthorn, he must be moving. He raised his whip, 
then let it fall again as his ear caught far away the first faint hoof- 
beats of a horse travelling the road at headlong speed. 

The sound was very distant at first, but it grew rapidly, and 
presently filled the night. It came from the direction of Chip- 
penham. Mr. Fishwick, who had not dared to interrupt his 
companion’s calculations, heard the sound with relief; and looking 
for the first gleam of the lanthorn, wondered how the servant, 
riding at that pace, kept it alight, and whether the man had news 
that he galloped so furiously. But Sir George sat arrested in his 
saddle, listening, listening intently ; until the rider was within a 
hundred yards or less. Then, as his ear told him that the horse 
was slackening, he seized Mr. Fishwick’s rein, and backing their 
horses nearer the hedge, again drew a pistol from his holster. 

The startled lawyer discerned what he did, looked in his face, 
and saw that his eyes were glittering with excitement. But 
having no ear for hoof-beats Mr. Fishwick did not understand what 
was afoot, until the rider appeared at the road-end, and coming 
plump upon them, drew rein. 

Then Sir George’s voice rang out, stern and ominous. ‘ Good 
evening, Mr. Dunborough,’ he said, and raised his hat. ‘ Well 
met! We are travelling the same road, and, if you please, will do 
the rest of our journey together.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNWILLING ALLY. 


Unver the smoothness of Sir George’s words, under the subtle 
mockery of his manner, throbbed a volcano of passion and ven- 
geance. But this was for the lawyer only, even as he alone saw 
the faint gleam of moonlight on the pistol barrel that lurked 
behind his companion’s thigh. For Mr. Dunborough, it would 
be hard to imagine a man more completely taken by surprise. 
He swore one great oath, for he saw, at least, that the meeting 
boded him no good; then he sat motionless in his saddle, his 
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left hand on the pommel, his right held stiffly by his side. The 
moon, which of the two hung a little at Sir George’s back, shone 
only on the lower part of Dunborough’s face, and by leaving his 
eyes in the shadow of his hat, gave the others to conjecture what 
he would do next. Itis probable that Sir George, whose hand 
and pistol were ready, was indifferent ; perhaps would have hailed 
with satisfaction an excuse for vengeance. But Mr. Fishwick, the 
pacific witness of this strange meeting, awaited the issue with 
staring eyes, his heart in his mouth; and was not a little relieved 
when the silence which the heavy breathing of Mr. Dunborough’s 
horse did but intensify was broken on the last comer’s side, by 
nothing worse than a constrained laugh. 

‘Travel together ?’ he said, with an awkward assumption of 
jauntiness, ‘that depends on the road we are going.’ 

‘Oh, we are going the same road,’ Sir George answered, in the 
mocking tone he had used before. 

‘You are very clever,’ Mr. Dunborough retorted, striving to 
hide his uneasiness; ‘but if you know that, sir, you have the 
advantage of me.’ 

‘I have,’ said Sir George, and laughed rudely. 

Dunborough stared, finding in the other’s manner fresh cause 
for misgiving. At last, ‘As you please,’ he said contemptuously, 
‘Iam for Calne. The road is public. You may travel by it.’ 

‘We are not going to Calne,’ said Sir George. 

Mr. Dunborough swore. ‘You are d—d impertinent!’ he 
said, reining back his horse, ‘and may go to the devil your own 
way. For me, I am going to Calne.’ 

‘No,’ said Sir George, ‘you are not going to Calne. She has 
not gone Calne way.’ 

Mr. Dunborough drew in his breath quickly. Hitherto he 
had been uncertain what the other knew, and how far the meet- 
ing was accidental; now, forgetful what his words implied and 
anxious only to say something that might cover his embarrass- 
ment, ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘ you are—you are in search of her ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sir George mockingly. ‘We are going in search 
of her. And we want to know where she is.’ 

‘Where she is ?’ 

‘Yes, where she is. That is it; where she is. You were to 
meet her here, you know. You are late and she has gone. But 
you will know whither.’ 

Mr. Dunborough stared; then in a tempest of wrath and 
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chagrin, ‘D—n you!’ he cried furiously. ‘As you know go 
much, you can find out the rest!’ 

‘I could,’ said Sir George slowly, ‘But I prefer that you 
should help me. And you will,’ 

‘Will what ?’ 

‘Will help me, sir,’ Sir George answered quickly, ‘to find the 
lady we are seeking.’ 

‘T'll be hanged if I will,’ cried Dunborough raging. 

‘You'll be hanged if you won’t,’ Sir George said in a changed 
tone; and he laughed contemptuously. ‘Hanged by the neck 
until you are dead, Mr. Dunborough—if money can bring it about. 
You fool,’ he continued, with a sudden flash of the ferocity that 
had from the first underlain his sarcasm, ‘ we have got enough from 
your own lips to hang you, and if more be wanted, your people 
will peach on you. You have put your neck into the halter, and 
there is only one way, if one, in which you can take it out. 
Think, man ; think before you speak again,’ he continued savagely, 
‘for my patience is nearly at an end, and I would sooner see you 
hang than not. And look you, leave your reins alone, for if you 
try to turn, by G—d, I'll shoot you like the dog you are!’ 

Whether he thought the advice good or bad, Mr. Dunborough 
took it, and there was a long silence. In the distance the hoof- 
beats of the servant’s horse, approaching from the direction of 
Chippenham, broke the stillness of the moonlit country ; but round 
the three men who sat motionless in their saddles, glaring at one 
another and awaiting the word for action, was a kind of barrier, a 
breathlessness born of expectation. At length Dunborough spoke. 

‘ What do you want ?’ he said in a low tone, his voice confessing 
his defeat. ‘If she is not here, I do not know where she is.’ 

‘That is for you,’ Sir George answered with a grim coolness 
that astonished Mr. Fishwick. ‘It is not I who will hang if 
aught happen to her.’ 

Again there was silence. Then in a voice choked with rage 
Mr. Dunborough cried, ‘ But if Ido not know?’ 

-*The worse for you,’ said Sir George. He was sorely tempted 
to put the muzzle of a pistol to the other’s head and risk all. 
But he fancied that he knew his man, and that in this way only 
could he be effectually cowed ; and he restrained himself. 

‘She should be here—that is all I know. She should have 
been here,’ Mr. Dunborough continued sulkily, ‘ at eight.’ 
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‘Why here?’ 
‘The fools would not take her through Chippenham without 
me, Now you know.’ 


‘It is ten now.’ 
‘Well, curse you,’ the younger- man answered, flaring up 


again, ‘could I help it if my horse fell? Do you think I should 
be sitting here to be rough-ridden by you if it were not for 
this?’ He raised his right arm, or rather his shoulder, with a 
stiff movement ; they saw that the arm was bound to his side. 
‘But for that she would be in Bristol by now,’ he continued dis- 
dainfully, ‘and you might whistle for her. But, Lord, here is a 
pother about a college-wench !’ 

‘ College-wench, sir?’ cried the lawyer, scarcely controlling his 
indignation. ‘She is Sir George Soane’s cousin. I’d have you 
know that !’ 

‘ And my promised wife,’ Sir George said, with grimness, 

Dunborough cried out in his astonishment. ‘It isa lie!’ he 
said. 

‘ As you please,’ Sir George answered. 

At that, a chill such as he had never known gripped Mr. 
Dunborough’s heart. He had thought himself in an unpleasant 
fix before, and that to escape scot free he must eat humble pie 
with a bad grace. But on this a secret terror, such as sometimes 
takes possession of a bold man who finds himself helpless and in 
peril, seized on him. Given arms and the chance to use them, he 
would have led the forlornest of hopes, charged a battery, or fired 
a magazine. But the species of danger in which he now found 
himself—with a gallows and a silk rope in prospect, his fate to be 
determined by the very scoundrels he had hired—shook even his 
obstinacy. He looked about him; the servant had come up and 
was waiting a little apart. 

Mr. Dunborough found his lips dry, his throat husky. ‘What 
do you want ?’ he muttered, his voice changed. ‘I have told you 
all I know. Likely enough they have taken her back to get 
themselves out of the scrape.’ . 

‘They have not,’ said the lawyer. ‘ We have come that way, 
and must have met them.’ 

‘They may be in Chippenham ?’ 

‘They are not. We have inquired.’ 


‘Then they must have taken this road. Curse you, don’t you 
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see that I cannot get out of my saddle to look?’ he continued 
ferociously. 

‘They have gone this way. Have you any devil’s shop—any 
house of call down the road?’ Sir George asked, signing to the 
servant to draw nearer. 

‘Not I,’ 

‘Then we must track them. If they dared not face Chippen- 
ham, they will not venture through Devizes. It is possible that 
they are making for Bristol by cross-roads. There is a bridge 
over the Avon at Leckham, somewhere on our right, and a road 
to it through Pewsey Forest.’ 

‘That will be it,’ cried Mr. Dunborough, slapping his thigh, 
‘That is their game, depend upon it.’ 

Sir George did not answer him, but nodded to the servant, 
‘Go on with the light, he said. ‘Try every turning for wheels, 
but lose no time. This gentleman will accompany us, but I will 
wait on him.’ 

The man obeyed quickly, the lawyer going with him. The 
other two brought up the rear, and in that order they started, 
riding in silence. For a mile or more the servant held the road at 
a steady trot; then signing to those behind him to halt, he pulled 
up at the mouth of a by-road leading westwards from the highway. 
He moved the light once or twice across the ground, and cried 
that the wheels had gone that way; then got briskly to his saddle 
and swung along the lane at a trot, the others following in single 
file, Sir George last. 

So far they had maintained a fair pace. But the party had 
not proceeded a quarter of a mile along the lane before the trot 
became a walk. Clouds had come over the face of the moon; the 
night had grown dark. The riders were no longer on the open 
downs, but in a miry narrow by-road, running across wastes and 
through low coppices, the ground sloping gently to the Avon. In 
one place the track was so closely shadowed by trees as to be as 
dark as a pit. In another it ran, unfenced, across a fen studded 
with water-pools, whence the startled moor-fowl squattered up 
unseen. Everywhere they stumbled: once a horse fell. Over 
such ground, founderous and scored knee-deep with ruts, it was 
plain.that no wheeled carriage could move at speed; and the 
pursuers had this to cheer them. But the darkness of the night, 
the dreary glimpses of wood and water, which met the eye when 
the moon for a moment emerged, the solitude of this marshy 
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tract, the gloomy plash of the horses’ feet, the very moaning of 
the wind among the trees, suggested ideas and misgivings which 
Sir George strove in vain to suppress. Why had the scoundrels 
gone this way? Were they really bound for Bristol? Or for 
some den of villainy, some thieves’ house in the old forest ? 

At times these fears stung him out of all patience, and he 
cried to the man with the light to go faster, faster! Again, the 
whole seemed unreal, and the shadowy woods and gleaming water- 
pools, the gurgling noises of the marsh, the stumbling horses, 
the fear, the danger, grew to be the creatures of a disordered 
fancy. It was an immense joy to him when, at the end of an 
hour, the lawyer cried ‘ The road! the road!’ and one by one the 
riders emerged with grunts of relief on a sound causeway. To 
make sure that the pursued had nowhere evaded them, the tracks 
of the chaise-wheels were sought and found, and forward the four 
went again. Presently they plunged through a ford, a mill-race 
roaring in the darkness on their left ; they rode a mile through 
the gloom of an oak wood, a part no doubt of old Pewsey. This 
passed, they were on Leckham bridge before they knew it, and 
across the Avon, and mounting the slope on the other side by 
Leckham church. 

There were houses abutting on the road, black overhanging 
masses against a grey sky, and the riders looked, wavered, and 
drew rein. Before any spoke, however, an unseen shutter creaked 
open, and a voice from the darkness cried ‘ Hallo!’ 

Sir George found speech to answer. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ what is 
it?’ The lawyer was out of breath, and clinging to the mane in 
sheer weariness. 

‘ Be you after a chaise driving to the devil?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Sir George answered eagerly. ‘ Has it passed, my 
man ?’ 

‘ Ay, sure, Corsham way, for Bath most like. I knew ’twould 
be followed. Is’t a murder, gentlemen ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Sir George cried hurriedly, ‘and worse! How far ahead 
are they ?’ 

‘ About half an hour, no more, and whipping and spurring as 
if the old one was after them. My old woman’s sick, and the 
apothecary from——’ 

‘Is it straight on?’ 

‘ Ay, to be sure, straight on—and the apothecary from Corsham, 
as I was saying, he'said, said he, as soon as he saw her——’ 
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But his listeners were away again; the old man’s words were 
lost in the scramble and clatter of the horses’ shoes as they sprang 
forward up the hill. In a moment the stillness and the dark 
shapes of the houses were exchanged for the open country, the 
rush of wind in the riders’ faces, and the pounding of hoofs on 
the hard road. For a brief while the sky cleared and the moon 
shone out, and they rode as easily as in the day. At the pace at 
which they were moving Sir George calculated that they must 
come up with the fugitives in an hour or less; but the reckoning 
was no sooner made than the horses, jaded by the heavy ground 
through which they had struggled, began to flag and droop their 
heads; the pace grew less and less; and though Sir George 
whipped and spurred, Corsham Corner was reached, and Pickwick 
Village on the Bath road, and still they saw no chaise ahead. 

It was past midnight, and it seemed to some that they had 
been riding an eternity; yet even these roused at sight of the 
great western highway. The night coaches had long gone east- 
wards, and the road, so busy by day, stretched before them dim, 
shadowy, and empty, as solitary in the darkness as the remotest 
lane. But the knowledge that Bath lay at the end of it—and no 
more than nine miles away—and that there they could procure aid, 
fresh horses and willing helpers, put new life even into the most 
weary. Even Mr. Fishwick, now groaning with fatigue and now 
crying ‘Oh dear! oh dear!’ as he bumped, in a way that at 
another time must have drawn laughter from a stone, took heart 
of grace ; while Sir George settled down to a dogged jog that had 
something ferocious in its determination. If he could not trot, 
he would amble; if he could not amble, he would walk; if his 
horse could not walk, he would go on his feet. He still kept eye 
and ear bent forward, but in effect he had given up hope of over- 
taking the quarry before it reached Bath; and he was taken by 
surprise when the servant, who rode first and had eased his horse 
to a walk at the foot of Haslebury Hill, drew rein and cried to 
the others to listen. 

For a moment the heavy breathing of the four horses covered 
all other sounds. Then in the darkness and the distance, on the 
summit of the rise before them, a wheel creaked as it grated over 
a stone. A fewseconds and the sound was repeated ; then all was 
silent. The chaise had passed over the crest and was descending 
the other side. 

Oblivious of everything except that Julia was within his 
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reach, forgetful even of Dunborough by whose side he had steadily 
ridden all night—in silence but with many a look askance—Sir 
George drove his horse forward, scrambled and trotted desperately 
up the hill, and, gaining the summit a score of yards in front of 
his companions, crossed the brow and drew rein to listen. He had 
not been mistaken. He could hear the wheels creaking, and the 
wheelers stumbling and slipping in the darkness below him; and 
with a cry he launched his horse down the descent. 

Whether the people with the chaise heard the cry or not, they 
appeared to take the alarm at the same moment. He heard a 
whip crack, the carriage bound forward, the horses break into a 
reckless canter. But if they recked little he recked less; already 
he was plunging down the hill after them, his beast almost pitch- 
ing on its head with every stride. The huntsman knows, however, 
that many stumbles go to a fall. The bottom was gained in safety 
by both, and across the flat they went, the chaise bounding and 
rattling behind the scared horses. Now Sir George had a glimpse 
of the black mass through the gloom, now it seemed to be gain- 
ing on him, now it was gone, and now again he drew up to it 
and the dim outline bulked bigger and plainer, and bigger and 
plainer, until he was close upon it, and the cracking whips and the 
shouts of the postboys rose above the din of hoofs and wheels. 
The carriage was swaying perilously, but Sir George saw with a cry 
of triumph that the ground was rising, and that up the hill he 
must win; and, taking his horse by the head, he lifted it on by 
sheer strength until his stirrup was abreast of the hind wheels. 
A moment, and he made out the bobbing figure of the leading 
post-boy, and, drawing his pistol, cried to him to stop. 

The answer was a blinding flash of light and a shot. : Sir 
George’s horse swerved to the right, and plunging headlong into 
the ditch, flung its rider six paces over its head. 

The servant and Mr. Dunborough were no more than forty 
yards behind him when he fell ; and in five seconds the man had 
sprung from his saddle, let his horse go, and was at his master’s 
side. There were trees there, and the darkness in the shadow, 
where Sir George lay across the roots of one of them, was intense. 
The man could not see his face, nor how he lay, nor if he was in- 
jured ; and calling and getting no answer, he took fright and cried 
to Mr. Dunborough to get help. 

But Mr. Dunborough had ridden straight on without pausing 
or drawing rein, and the man, finding himself deserted, wrung 
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his hands in terror. He had only Mr. Fishwick to look to now, 
and he was still some way behind. Trembling, the servant knelt 
and groped for his master’s face ; to his joy, before he had found 
it, Sir George gasped, moved, and sat up; and, muttering an 
incoherent word or two, in a minute had sufficiently recovered 
himself to rise with help. He had fallen clear of the horse on the 
edge of the ditch, and the shock had taken his breath; otherwise 
he was rather shaken than hurt. 

As soon as his wits and wind came back to him, ‘ Why—why 
have you not followed ?’ he gasped. 

‘’Twill be all right, sir. All right, sir,’ the servant answered, 
thinking only of him. 

‘But after them, man, after them. Where is Fishwick ?’ 

‘Coming, sir, he is coming,’ the man answered, to soothe him; 
and remained where he was. Sir George was still so shaken that 
he could not stand alone, and the servant did not know what to 
think. ‘Are you sure you are not hurt, sir?’ he continued 
anxiously. 

‘No, no! And Mr. Dunborough? Is he——’ 

‘He went on after them, sir.’ 

‘Went on after them ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, he did not stop.’ 

‘He has gone on—after them ?’ Sir George cried. ‘But—— 
and with that word it flashed on him, and on the servant, and 
on Mr. Fishwick, who had just jogged up and dismounted, what 
had happened. The carriage and Julia—Julia still in the hands 
of her captors—were gone. And with them was gone Mr. 
Dunborough! Gone far out of hearing, for as the three stood 
together in the blackness of the trees, unable to see one another's 
faces, the night was silent round them. The rattle of wheels, the 
hoof-beats of horses had died away in the distance. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE EMPTY POST-CHAISE. 


Ir was one of the positions that try a man to the uttermost, and it 
was to Sir George’s credit that, duped and defeated as scarce any 
man ever was, astonishingly tricked in the moment of success, and 
physically shaken by his fall, he neither broke into execrations 
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nor shed unmanly tears. He groaned, it is true; and his arm 
pressed more heavily on the servant’s shoulder, as he listened and 
listened in vain for sign or sound of the runaways. But he still 
commanded himself, and in face of how great a misfortune! A 
more futile, a more wretched end to an expedition it was impossible 
to conceive. The villains had out-paced, out-fought, and out- 
manceuvred him; and even now were rolling merrily on to Bath, 
while he, who a few minutes before had held the game in his 
hands, lay belated here without horses and without hope, in a 
wretched plight, his every moment embittered by the thought of 
his mistress’s fate. 

In such crises—to give the devil his due—the lessons of the 
gaming-table, dearly bought as they are, stand a man in stead. 
Sir George’s fancy pictured Julia a prisoner, trembling and dis- 
hevelled, perhaps even gagged and bound by the coarse hands of 
the brutes who had her in their power ; and the picture was one 
to drive a helpless man mad. Had he dwelt on it long and done 
nothing it must have crazed him. But in his life he had lost and 
won great sums at a coup, and learned todo the one and the other 
with the same smile—it was the cultus and form of his time 
and class). While Mr. Fishwick, therefore, wrung his hands and 
lamented, and the servant swore, Sir George’s heart bled indeed, 
but it was silently and inwardly ; and meanwhile he thought, cal- 
culated the odds, and the distance to Bath and the distance to 
Bristol, noted the time; and finally and with sudden energy 
called on the men to be moving. ‘ We must get to Bath,’ he said. 
‘We will be upsides with the villains yet. But we must get to 
Bath. What horses have we ?’ 

Mr. Fishwick, who up to this point had played his part like a 
man, wailed that his horse was dead lame and could not stir a 
step. The lawyer was sore, stiff, and beyond belief weary ; and 
this last mishap, this terrible buffet from the hand of Fortune, left 
him cowed and spiritless. 

‘Horses or no horses, we must get to Bath,’ Sir George 
answered feverishly. 

On this the servant made an attempt to drag Sir George’s 
mount from the ditch, but the poor beast would not budge, and in 
the darkness it was impossible to discover whether it was wounded 
or not. Mr. Fishwick’s was dead lame ; the man’s had wandered 
away. It proved that there was nothing for it but to walk. 
Dejectedly, the three took the road and trudged wearily through 
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the darkness. They would reach Bathford village, the man be. 
lieved, in a mile and a half. 

That being settled, not a word was said, for who could give any 
comfort ? Now and then, as they plodded laboriously up the hill 
beyond Kingsdown, the servant uttered a low curse and Sir George 
groaned, while Mr. Fishwick sighed in sheer exhaustion. It was 
a strange and dreary position for men whose ordinary lives ran 
through the lighted places of the world. The wind swept sadly 
over the dark fields. The mud clung to the squelching, dragging 
boots ; now Mr. Fishwick was within an ace of the ditch on one 
side, now on the other, and now he brought up heavily against 
one of his companions. At length the servant gave him an arm, 
and thus linked together they reached the crest of the hill, and 
after taking a moment to breathe began the descent. 

They were within two or three hundred paces of Bathford 
and the bridge over the Avon when the servant cried out that 
some one was awake in the village, for he saw a light. A little 
nearer and all saw the light, which grew larger as they approached 
but was sometimes obscured. Finally, when they were within 
a hundred yards of it, they discovered that it proceeded not from 
a window but from a lanthorn set down in the village street, and 
surrounded by five or six persons whose movements to and fro 
caused the temporary eclipses they noticed. What the men were 
doing was not at once clear; but in the background rose the 
dark mass of a post-chaise, and seeing that—and one other thing 
—Sir George uttered a low exclamation and felt for his hilt. 

The other thing was Mr. Dunborough, who, seated at his ease 
on the step of the post-chaise, appeared to be telling a story, while 
he nursed his injured arm. His audience, who seemed to have 
been only lately roused from their beds—for they were half- 
dressed—were so deeply engrossed in what he was narrating that 
the approach of our party was unnoticed; and Sir George was in 
the middle of the circle, his hand on the speaker’s shoulder, and 
his point at his breast, before a man could move in his defence. 

‘You villain!’ Soane cried, all the misery, all the labour, all 
the burning fears of the night turning his blood to fire, ‘ you shall 

pay menow! Let a man stir, and I will spit you like the dog you 
are! Where is she? Where is she? For, by Heaven, if you do 
not give her up I will kill you with my own hand!’ 

Mr. Dunborough, his eyes on the other’s face, laughed. 

That laugh startled Sir George more than the fiercest move- 
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ment, the wildest oath. His point wavered and dropped. ‘My 
God!’ he cried, staring at Dunborough. ‘What is it? What 
do you mean ?’ 

‘That is better,’ Mr. Dunborough said, nodding compla- 
cently but not moving a finger. ‘Keep to that and we shall 
deal.’ 

‘What is it, man? What does it mean?’ Sir George re- 
peated. He was all of a tremble and could scarcely stand. 

‘Better and better,’ said Mr. Dunborough, nodding his 
approval. ‘Keep to that, and your mouth shut, and you shall 
know all that I know. It is precious little at best. I spurred and 
they spurred, I spurred and they spurred—there you have it. 
When I got up and shouted to them to stop, I suppose they took 
me for you and thought I should stick to them and take them in 
Bath. So they put on the pace a bit, and drew ahead as they 
came to the houses here, and then began to pull in—recognising 
me, as I thought. But when I came up, fit and ready to curse 
their heads off for giving me so much trouble, the fools had cut 
the leaders’ traces and were off with them, and left me the old 
rattle-trap there.’ 

Sir George’s face lightened; he took two steps forward and 
laid his hand on the chaise door. 

‘Just so,’ said Mr. Dunborough nodding coolly. ‘That was 
my idea, I did the same. But, Lord, what their game is I don’t 
know! It was empty.’ 

‘Empty!’ Sir George cried. 

‘As empty asit is now,’ Mr. Dunborough answered, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘As empty asa badnut! If you are not satisfied, 
look for yourself,’ he continued, rising that Sir George might 
come at the door. 

Soane with a sharp movement plucked the door of the chaise 
open, and called hoarsely for a light. A big dingy man in a 
wrap-rascal coat, which left his brawny neck exposed and betrayed 
that under the coat he wore only his shirt, held up a lanthorn. 
Its light was scarcely needed. Sir George’s hand, not less than 
his eyes, told him that the carriage, a big roomy post-chaise, well- 
cushioned and padded, was empty. 

Aghast and incredulous, Soane turned on Mr. Dunborough. 
‘You know better,’ he said furiously. ‘She was here, and you 
sent her on with them!’ 

Mr. Dunborough ‘pointed to the man in the wrap-rascal. 
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‘That man was up as soon as I was,’ he said. ‘Ask him if yoy 
don’t believe me. He opened the chaise door.’ 

Sir George turned to the man, who, removing the shining 
leather cap that marked him for a smith, slowly scratched his 
head. The other men pressed up behind him to hear, the group 
growing larger every moment as one and another, awakened by 
the light and hubbub, came out of his house and joined it, 
Even women were beginning to appear on the outskirts of the 
crowd, their heads muffled in hoods and mobs. 

‘The carriage was empty, sure enough, your honour,’ the 
smith said; ‘there is no manner of doubt about that. I hear 
the wheels coming, and looked out and saw it stop and the men go 
off. There was no woman with them.’ 

‘How many were they?’ Soane asked sharply. The man 
seemed honest. 

‘Well, there were two went off with the horses,’ the smith 
answered, ‘and two again slipped off on foot by the lane ’tween 
the houses there. I saw no more, your honour, and there were 
no more.’ 

‘Are you sure,’ Sir George asked eagerly, ‘that no one of the 
four was a woman ?’ 

The smith grinned. ‘How am I to know?’ he answered with 
a chuckle. ‘That’s none of my business. All I can say is, they 
were all dressed man fashion. And they all went willing, for 
they went one by one, as you may say.’ 

‘Two on foot ?’ 

‘By the lane there. I never said no otherwise. Seemingly 
they were the two on the carriage.’ 

‘And you saw no lady ?’ Sir George persisted, still incredulous. 

‘There was no lady,’ the man answered simply. ‘I came out, 
and the gentleman there was swearing and trying the door. I 
forced it with my chisel, and you may see the mark on the break 
of the lock now.’ 

‘Then we have been tricked,’ Sir George cried furiously. 
‘We have followed the wrong carriage.’ 

‘Not you, sir,’ the smith answered. ‘’Twas fitted up for the 
job, or I should not have had to force the door. If ’twere not 
got ready for a job of this kind, why a half-inch shutter inside 
the canvas blinds, and the bolt outside, ’s well asa lock? Mark 
that door! D’you ever see the like of that on an honest carriage? 
Why, ’tis nought but a prison !’ 
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He held up the light inside the carriage, and Sir George, the. 
crowd pressing forward to look over his shoulder, saw that it was 
asthe man said. Sir George saw something more—and pounced 
on it greedily. At the foot of the doorway, between the floor of 
the carriage and the straw mat that covered it, the corner of a 
black silk kerchief showed. How it came to be in that position, 
whether it had been kicked thither by accident or thrust under 
the mat on purpose, it was impossible to say. But there it was, 
and as Sir George held it up to the lanthorn—jealously inter- 
posing himself between it and the curious eyes of the crowd—he 
felt something hard inside the folds and saw that the corners were 
knotted. He uttered an exclamation. 

‘More room, good people, more room !’ he cried. 

‘Your honour ha’ got something ?’ said the smith; and then 
to the crowd, ‘Here, you—keep back, will you?’ he continued, 
‘and give the gentleman room to breathe. Or will you ha’ the 
constable fetched ? ’ 

‘I be here!’ cried a weakly voice from the skirts of the 
crowd, 

‘Ay, so be Easter,’ the smith retorted gruffly, as a puny atomy 
of a man with a stick and lanthorn was pushed with difficulty to 
the front. ‘But so being you are here, supposing you put Joe 
Hincks a foot or two back, and let the gentleman have elbow- 
room.’ 

There was a laugh at this, for Joe Hincks was a giant a little 
taller than the smith. None the less, the hint had the desired 
effect. The crowd fell back a little. Meanwhile, Sir George, 
the general attention diverted from him, had untied the knot. 
When the smith turned to him again, it was to find him staring 
with a blank face at a plain black snuff-box, which was all he 
had found in the kerchief. 

‘Sakes!’ cried the smith, ‘ whose is that ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Sir George answered grimly, and shot a glance 
of suspicion at Mr. Dunborough, who was leaning against the 
fore-wheel. 

But that gentleman shrugged his shoulders. ‘You need not 
look at me,’ he said. ‘It is not my box; I have mine here.’ 

‘Whose is it ?’ 

Mr. Dunborough raised his eyebrows and did not answer. 

‘Do you know?’ Sir George persisted fiercely. 

‘No, I don’t. I know no more about it than you do.’ 
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‘Maybe the lady took snuff?’ the smith said cautiously, 

Many ladies did, but not this one; and Sir George sniffed his 
contempt. He turned the box over and over in his hand. It was 
a plain black box, of smooth enamel, about two inches long. 

‘I believe I have seen one like it,’ said Mr. Dunborough, 
yawning. ‘But I’m hanged if I can tell where.’ 

‘Has your honour looked inside ?’ the smith asked. ‘ Maybe 
there is a note in it.’ 

Sir George cut him short with an exclamation, and held the box 
up tothe light. ‘ There is something scratched on it,’ he said, 

There was. When he held the box close to the lanthon, 
words rudely scratched on the enamel, as if with the point of a pin, 
became visible; visible but not immediately legible, so scratchy 
were the letters and imperfectly formed the strokes. It was not 
until the fourth or fifth time of reading that Sir George made out 
the following scrawl : 

‘ Take to Fishwick, Castle, Marlboro’, Help! Julia.’ 

Sir George swore. The box, with its pitiful, scarce articulate 
ery, brought the girl’s helpless position, her distress, her terror, 
more clearly to his mind than all that had gone before. Nor to 
his mind only, but to his heart ; he scarcely asked himself why the 
appeal was made to another, or whence came this box—which was 
plainly a man’s, and still had snuff in it—or even whither she had 
been so completely spirited away that there remained of her no 
more than this, and the black kerchief, and about the carriage a 
fragrance of her—perceptible only by a lover’s senses. A whirl of 
pity and rage—pity for her, rage against her persecutors—swept 
such questions from his mind. He was shaken by gusty impulses, 
now to strike Mr. Dunborough across his smirking face, now to give 
some frenzied order, now to do some foolish act that must expose 
him to disgrace. He had much ado not to break into hysterical 
weeping, or into a torrent of frantic oaths. The exertions of the 
night, following on a day spent in the saddle, the tortures of fear 
and suspense, this last disappointment, the shock of his fall—had 
all told on him; and it was well that at this crisis Mr. Fishwick 
was at his elbow. 

For the lawyer saw his face and read it aright, and interposing 
suggested an adjournment to the inn; adding that while they 
talked the matter over and refreshed themselves, a messenger 
could go to Bath and bring back new horses; in that way they 
might still be in Bristol by eight in the morning. 
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‘ Bristol!’ Sir George muttered, passing his hand across his 
prow. ‘Bristol! But—she is not with them. We don’t know 
where she is.’ 

Mr. Fishwick was himself sick with fatigue; but he knew what 
to do and did it. He passed his arm through Sir George’s, and 
signed to the smith to lead the way to the inn. The man did so, 
the crowd made way for them, Mr. Dunborough and the servant 
followed; in less than a minute the three gentlemen stood to- 
gether in the sanded tap-room at the tavern. The landlord hurried 
in and hung a lamp on a hook in the whitewashed wall ; its glare 
fell strongly on their features, and for the first time that night 
showed the three clearly to one another. 

Even in that poor place, the light had seldom fallen on per- 
sons in a more pitiable plight. Of the three, Sir George alone 
stood erect, his glittering eyes and twitching nostrils belying 
the deadly pallor of his face. He was splashed with mud from 
head to foot, his coat was plastered where he had fallen, his 
cravat was torn and open at the throat. He still held his naked 
sword in his hand; apparently he had forgotten that he held 
it. Mr. Dunborough was in scarce better condition. White and 
shaken, his hand bound to his side, he had dropped at once into a 
chair, and sat, his free hand plunged into his breeches pocket, his 
head sunk on his breast. Mr. Fishwick, a pale image of himself, 
his knees trembling with exhaustion, leaned against the wall. The 
adventures of the night had let none of the travellers escape. 

The landlord and his wife could be heard in the kitchen drawing 
ale and clattering plates, while the voices of the constable and his 
gossips, drawling their wonder and surmises, filled the passage. 
Sir George was the first to speak. 

‘Bristol!’ he said dully. ‘ Why Bristol?’ 

‘Because the villains who have escaped us here,’ the lawyer 
answered, ‘we shall find there. And they will know what has 
become of her.’ 

‘But shall we find them ?’ 

‘Mr. Dunborough will find them.’ 

‘Ha!’ said Sir George, with a sombre glance. ‘So he will.’ 

Mr. Dunborough spoke with sudden fury. ‘I wish to Heaven,’ 
he said, ‘that I had never heard the girl’s name. Howdo I know 
where she is ?’ 

‘You will have to know,’ Sir George muttered between his 
teeth, 
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‘Fine talk!’ Mr. Dunborough retorted, with a faint attem . 
at a sneer, ‘ when you know as well as I do that I have no mog 
idea where the girl is or what has become of her than that snuf 
box. And d—n me!’ he continued sharply, his eyes on the box 
which Sir George still held in his hand, ‘ whose is the snuff-box 
and how did she get it? That iswhat I want to know! And wh 
did she leave it in the carriage? If we had found it dropped ij 
the road now, and that kerchief round it, I could understang 
that! But in the carriage. Pho! I believe I am not the only 
one in this!’ 


(To be continued.) 











